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Hamilton Standard is a major supplier to the Air Force of lightweight 
pneumatic starters for such outstanding aircraft as the McDonnell F-101 
Voodoo, long-range jet fighter. Years of pioneering aviation experience 
and unsurpassed modern facilities lie behind these jet engine starters, 
and other basic lines® of aeronautical equipment which Hamilton Standard 
is producing for 38 different turbine-powered aircraft. 


Propellers * Starters Air Conditioning Systems * Fuel Controls Valves 
HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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The Stratofortress program—full speed ahead 


More than two and a half years have 
passed since America thrilled to the 
news that the world’s greatest bomber 
-the cight-jet Boeing B-52—had made 
its first flight. What has happened in 
® the meantime? Where are these global 
giants today and how is their produc- 
tion program progressing? 

The fact is that exceptional progress 
is being made in readying the B-52 
for duty. The intensive flight-test pro- 
gram has been most successful. B-52s 
are rolling off the line on schedule at 


Seattle, and Boeing’s Wichita Division 
is rapidly tooling up to become a second 
source of production. 


A key factor in this progress is 
Boeing’s organizational strength. The 
company brings to the job iminense re- 
sources of engineering man power, re- 
search facilities and manufacturing 
ability. Through its experience in de- 
signing and building multi-jet aircraft, 
unmatched anywhere in the world, 
Boeing has made outstanding advances 
in reducing the time lag between design 


and delivery of such a complex weapon 
as the B-52. 


Nearly 8,000 hours of aerodynamic 
research in the company’s own wind 
tunnel have saved years of costly time 
in getting the big bomber into the air 
and into production. 

Today’s eight-jet B-52 Stratofortress 
can fly faster than 600 mph, can 
operate avove 50,000 feet and has in- 
tercontinental range. It is a powerfui 
deterrent to aggression—a mighty 
weapon in the aisenal of freedom. 


BOEING 
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NORTH AMERICAN’S F-100 (top) and DOUGLAS’ F4D share honors in the 
award of the Collier Trophy in 1954. Both are supersonic. The USAF F-100 
Super Sabre holds the official world’s speed record of 755.149 m.p.h., set in 
1953, only a few weeks after the Navy F4D Skyray had hit 752.943 m.p.h 
to bring the speed record back to the United States. 


ONE OF THE DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

















)\THE COLLIER TROPHY FIGHTERS 
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| Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 engine gives 
supersonic speed to the F-100 and the F4D 


Witn the 39th Collier Trophy award, 
| America salutes two top jet fighters and the men 
most responsible for their design. The North 
_ {| American F-100 Super Sabre and the Douglas 
| F4D Skyray are major achievements in aviation 
-  —and in U. S. Air Power. 


| 
| 





Both Super Sabres and Skyrays are rolling 
from production lines to take their places in 
the nation’s defense. And both are powered by 
America’s highest-powered turbojet in quantity 
production—Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57, 
winner of the previous Collier Trophy. 


i 
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The Super Sabre and the Skyray are of a new 
generation of air power: a fighter generation 
designed from the beginning to utilize the tre- 
mendous thrust of today’s high-powered engines. | 

THE MIGHTY J-57— More than 10,000 pounds of thrust 


They are designed to fly and fight and climb is provided by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57. After- : 


supersonically .. . as their missions demand. burners increase this basic thrust tremendously for 
short periods of operation. The engine offers outstand- 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 is continuing _ ing fuel economy and high acceleration, vital to fighter ' 
to make its vital contributions to American operations, in addition to the huge thrust needed 
; p for supersonic speed. A year ago Pratt & Whitney 
air strength. Aircraft’s J-57 was the basis for the Collier Trophy award. 


ratt e Whitney Aireratt 


:, MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT « BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON, MERIDEN 
ON & In Canada: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 



































On Behalf of POWs 
Gentlemen: Your message to our coun- 
try’s leaders on behalf of American air- 
men still prisoners of the Communists is 
more evidence of the outstanding job the 
Air Force Association does for the US Air 
Force and all Americans. 
E. E. Partridge 
Commander, FEAF 
Tokyo, Japan 


Early Ballooning 

Gentlemen: I was much interested in 
reading Len Morgan’s article on balloon- 
ing in the December issue of Am Force, 
because a great many people do not know 
how long ago the first voyages in the air 
were made, and also because I have been 
interested for a good many years in the 
history of aeronautics, with particular 
emphasis on lighter-than-air. 

I should like to point out a few errors 
in the article, however. Napoleon Bona- 
parte can hardly be said to have been the 
first to recognize the military possibilities 
in ballooning. Its military application was 
brought out some time before Napoleon 
became an important factor in French 
history. He did take a balloon company 
with him on his invasion of Egypt, but 
these troops avere never used in that cam- 
paign. Therefore, he found no use for that 
type of operation. 

Later in the article mention is made of 
return trips by balloon to Paris during the 
siege by the Germans. As a matter of fact, 
only two balloons made the attempt and 
neither was successful. In addition, it is 
stated that the first air combat in history 
took place when French and German bal- 
loons met at 10,000 feet. One authority 
credits this to Nadar (Felix Tournachon ), 
but as far as I can learn, Nadar never left 
Paris. Besides, anyone familiar with the 
technique of free ballooning will recog- 
nize the unlikelihood, to say the least, of 
anything like this having occurred. 

Mr. Morgan should not be condemned 
for having written these facts. They and 
others appear in various publications 
which have every appearance of authority. 
Unfortunately, they are examples of what 
Stefansson calls the “standardization of 
error.” They have been repeated so often 
that they are accepted as correct. 

Howard A. Scholle 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Mr. Scholle is correct. The 
military application of ballooning was 
recognized and discussed some time be- 
fore Napoleon’s flying corps. But the fact 
remains that Napoleon was the first who 
could (or would) do anything about the 
idea. Today all nations recognize the pos- 
sibilities of interplanetary travel in war- 
fare. Future historians will, however, 
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make note only of that nation which first 
develops something practical out of the 
idea. 

Ballooning during the siege of Paris in 
1870—as reported in my article—is men- 
tioned in a number of early aviation 
books. My library contains a number of 
these rare pre-1900 works. In addition, I 
have had access to other material in 
libraries in this country and in Europe. 
Most of these sources agree on the fact 
that a “few” aerostats did manage the 
tricky trip back into Paris. Several credit 
Nadar himself with one round trip, but 
I was not able to verify this to my own 
satisfaction. 

This is not to say that Mr. Scholle is 
wrong and that I am right for I appre- 
ciate, as he does, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing clear-cut facts and figures on the early 
ballooning period of aviation. Museum 
information is not infallible; early “author- 
ities” sometimes wrote at length on mat- 
ters about which they actually knew little. 
All such material must be regarded with 
suspicion by the student. Let me say 
only that, after consulting a large number 
of sources, I satisfied myself that the ac- 
count, as given, is accurate. 

Len Morgan 
Dallas, Tex. 





Survival Experiment 
Gentlemen: Just a note to express our 
appreciation for the fine treatment you 
gave the story of Washington Missionary 
College’s atomic survival experiment in 
your December issue. This has received 
tremendous coverage throughout the 
country. We hope it has been a means of 
stimulating interest in a very important 
subject. : 

M. Carol Hetzell 

Asst. Director, Public Relations 

General Conference of Seventh-Day 

Adventists 

Washington, D. C. 
Radio Free Europe : 
Gentlemen: I am sure you share my grave 
concern for maintaining and advancing 
the democratic ideals of the West against 








the inroads of Communism, In my opinion 
it is the major task of our time. 

You can make a vital contribution to 
one of the most effective measures yet 
devised to counteract Soviet propaganda. 
You can encourage your readers to join 
the Crusade for Freedom and support 
Radio Free Europe. 

Radio Free Europe has been doing a 
remarkable job of stiffening resistance to 
Communism behind the Iron Curtain—- 
where it hurts the Soviets most. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has just said of RFE, 
“Through Radio Free Europe .. . men 
and women, who might otherwise have 
succumbed to the philosophy that it is 
good to be slaves, still keep alive the 
spark of freedom in their hearts.” 

Walter Bedell Smith, Pres, 
Crusade for Freedom 
New York, N. Y. 


Additional Duty 

Gentlemen: In the October °54 issue of 
Am Force Magazine, on page 15, Staff 
Changes, you state the following: 

“New Director of the Joint Air Defense 
Board is Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Smith, 
Jr. He was formerly Vice Commander of 
ADC.” 

General Smith will remain in his pres- 
ent position as Vice Commander, ADC, 
the new assignment being an additional 
duty. 

Capt. George F. Hennrikus, Jr. 
Hq, Air Defense Command 
Ent AFB, Colo. 


Throw-Away Tools 
Gentlemen: A recent item in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor mentioned that the 
Russian air force had developed inexper- 
sive, throw-away type, hand tools which 
come packed with the part to be installed. 
The services continue to be burdened 
by an expensive system which is cumber- 
some: issuing, inventorying, storing, and 
receipting for tools of the hand type. With 
all the current developments in automa- 
tion of production and plastics, couldnt 
this possibility be “looked into” by the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Condi” 


We honestly believe we can offer you the finest 
Air Data Computers that money can buy. 

For one thing, we’ve been in the business 
of making precision pressure-operated instru- 
ments for thirty-five years .. . and we’ve been 
making airborne electro-mechanical comput- 
ing devices for more than ten years. That’s a 
whale of a lot of experience. 

And here, for example, are two big problems 
we’ve licked. E-P Air Data Computers are now 
capable of: 

1. Correcting for probe position error as 
a function of Mach number. 
2. Operation up to an altitude of 150,000 
feet. 

Behind all this is an unmatched team of 
designers, engineers and fabricators who... 
by training and by experience . . . are special- 
ists in fine precision instruments. They are 
the secret of our latest Air Data Computer 
that weighs as little as 12 lbs., occupies only 
350 cubic inches (including power supply and 
amplifiers) .. . and is pom 4 of delivering all 
the functions demanded by modern, high- 
performance aircraft. 

Why not put all this experience to work 
for you! 





TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY © DIVISION oF Gondlix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Calif. 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Producer of 
Aviation Instruments and Accessories 
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NEW RADAR GIVES USAF 
POWERFUL EYES 


Sees Storms, Obstacles up to 240 Miles Away 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


‘Unveiled at the National Aircraft Show in 


September, the new Sperry APN-59 Radar 
developed for the Air Force made head- 
lines like the one above from coast to coast 
—and for good reason. 

Airmen have needed, and wanted, truly 
versatile radar. To make navigation more 
accurate . . . to aid in flying over obscure, 
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uncharted terrain ... to elude storms... 
to avoid collisions . . . to direct rescues 
regardless of visibility. But—there has been 
a problem: Existing radars, to perform all 
of these functions, have required too much 
space and added too much weight. 
Working with the Air Research and 
Development Command, Sperry engineers 
solved the problem by producing a new 
airborne radar that requires less space than 
a passenger, weighs less than 150 pounds. 


And versatile? Despite its small size and 
weight, this new APN-59 Radar now gives 
airmen a selection of ranges from 3 to 240 
miles—a choice of “looking” straight ahead, 
below or above—and permits concentrating 
on any particular area of importance. 

Developing the APN-59 Radar brought 
into play many of Sperry’s specialized 
skills. Electronics—a field in which Sperry’ 
development of the Klystron provided the 
heart of today’s microwave radar. Gyro 
scopics — to assure “picture” stability in 
rough, turbulent air. And, of course, sound 
instrumentation based on Sperry’s 40 years 
of experience in establishing standards for 
the aviation industry. 
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industry? Can we afford to overlook a 
way to squeeze the defense dollar a lot 
more? 
Maj. William M. Middleton 
Forbes AFB, Kans. 


‘Helpful Publicity 


Gentlemen: Due to your generous co- 
operation throughout the past year, the 
Air Force Reserve has received the type 
of publicity that helps perpetuate civil 
cognizance of America’s Reserve forces 
and their vital function in regard to the 
solidarity and preparedness of the nation. 
The far-reaching influence of magazine 

publication is of inestimable value to the 
Air Reserve program, and your contribu- 
tions are greatly appreciated. 

Ist Lt. Myron D. Healey, AF Res. 

Hq, 9335th Air Reserve Sqdn. 

North Hollywood, Calif, 


Commissions Available 
Gentlemen: The long awaited article 
“That New AF Academy,” December 
1954 issue, was read with great interest. 
A question or two, however. You say 

that only one-half of the Regular officer 
requirement will be filled from Air Force 
Academy graduates even when the acad- 
eny is operating full board and that the 
remaining Regular officer input will come 
from “other sources” (such as AF-ROTC). 
Question: Will regular AF commissions 
still be available to USMA and Naval 
Academy graduates? If so, approximately 
how many? 

Capt. Hugh M. Proffitt, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 


@ Yes. When the AF Academy is oper- 
ating full steam, 12% percent of graduates 
from each academy may request com- 
missions in either the Navy, Air Force, 
Army or Marines.—The Editors. 


Specific Requests 
Gentlemen: I am typical of a lot of other 
ex-Air Force people in that I would still 
like to know what is going on in the air, 
perhaps mostly for nostalgic reasons. But 
I am not getting that information from 
Air Force. I get more information on the 
latest developments from the local news- 
papers and Life Magazine. During the last 
war we flyboys looked forward eagerly to 
the next issue of Am Force to find out 
what was going on in other parts of the 
service and what the latest airplanes 
looked like and what they were built for 
as well as interesting stories and accounts 
of other flyers and outfits. 

Paul Ames 

Mecca, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I became a charter member 
of Air Force Association early in 1946 
primarily for the purpose of receiving Am 
Force Magazine, which I hoped would 
continue the format of its World War II 
years. For the past several years my in- 
terest in Am Force has lagged because 
of increasing content emphasis on the 
non-flying aspects of military aviation. 
Personally, I am fed to the teeth with 
stories about the H-bomb, the political 
aspects of airpower, and foreign aviation 





news. I recognize the importance of such 
matters to the welfare of everyone, and 
one must be most unobservant not to be 
aware of same in view of extensive cov- 
erage of the subject by the papers, radio, 
and television. 

I looked forward to reading Amr Force 
for the side of the story more directly 
associated with flying and also the lighter 
aspects of military aviation not found 
elsewhere. I refer to “Short Snorts,” some 
of the better stories of World War II and 
the Korean war, as examples. 

Robert C. McCormick 
Cresskill, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Once more I am going to ask 
for more pictures and information about 
our new aircraft. Please tell more personal 
stories about dangerous missions and nar- 
row escapes. Stories like “Bail-out at 
400 Feet” should be included in future 
issues, 

Robert J. Esposito 

Philadelphia, Penna. 


Hope He Moves! 
Gentlemen: As an avid reader of your Am 
Force Magazine, I look forward to my 
neighbor to finish his latest issue so that 
I may borrow it. When he moves I guess 
you ll gain another subscriber. 
A reader 
Somersworth, N. H. 


January Issue 
Gentlemen: I was much interested in the 
general contents of the article and the 
appearance of the January issue of AIR 
Force. I was glad to read the article on 
page 23 concerning the military training 
program. I have every reason to hope 
that that program would not interfere 
with the voluntary enlistments into the Air 
Force. You head it “UMT.” It is rather 
a training program, and I believe should 
be designated as such. 

Leverett Saltonstall 

United States Senator 

Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: The article in the January 
55 edition of your magazine entitled 
“What’s a Sonic Boom?” was extremely 
interesting. This phenomenon has puzzled 
many people and we have had many 
claims submitted to insurance companies 
to pay for the resultant damage. Most 
of the claims have been submitted under 
the explosion peril under the extended 
coverage endorsement. Many people in 
the insurance industry have been some- 
what hesitant to accept claims on this 
basis because they have felt that this 
was not an explosion within the usual 
meaning of the term. 

There is a certain amount of indecision 
within the insurance industry as to how 
to handle claims of this type. I believe 
that most of the confusion that has arisen 
in the past is due to the fact that this 
phenomenon has not been properly un- 
derstood. This article by Mr. Lee Klein is 
highly educational and we believe it 
would have great value to some of the 
claims men in the insurance industry. 

Our company is an adjustment organi- 


zation handling claims for approximately 
700 insurance companies. We also pub- 
lish a quarterly company magazine which 
is widely distributed throughout the 
country to insurance people. If it would 
be possible we would appreciate permis- 
sion to reprint this article in our com- 
pany magazine. 
E. H. Numrich 
Education and Research 
Western Ajustment and 
Inspection Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


e Reprint permission granted.—The Edi- 
tors 


Gentlemen: Thank you very much for 
your excellent article in the January issue 
concerning the 89th Fighter-Bomber 
Wing. Your comments, and General 
Browne’s feelings about the spirit of 
these Reservists in spite of the inade- 
quate facilities afforded them, certainly 
are appreciated by all of us connected 
with the program here at Bedford. We 
hope to be “out of the woods” on facili- 
ties- within the next twelve months 
though, then watch the 89th gol! 

I should like to mention a major ac- 
complishment of the 89th not specifically 
referred to in your article. This concerns 
the progress made in the flying training 
phase. It is first necessary to point out 
that this unit is operating with only one 
runway—length 5,500 feet. During the 
past twelve months the Reserve pilots 
have been required to transition from the 
F-51 propeller driven aircraft to the F-80 
jet type aircraft. Fifty pilots have been 
checked out solo and_ twelve pilots 
checked out night solo in jets at this air 
field. They have flown 5,800 hours dur- 
ing this period, of which 3,274 hours 
were in jets. This is an accomplishment 
of which we are very proud, particularly 
when you consider the severe limitations 
imposed by the length of the only avail- 
able runway. 

I hope you don’t mind if we of the 
2234th Air Reserve Flying Center “blow 
the horn” a little bit for what we con- 
sider “a real good bunch of Reservists” 
in the 89th Fighter-Bomber Wing. 

Lt. Col. Philip J. Keating, USAF 
Commander 

Hq. 2234th Air Reserve Flying Center 
Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I read with great interest the 
article in the January issue of Ai Force 
Magazine “Learning How to Stay Loose.” 
That school [The Air Command and Staff 
College] means very much to me and of 
course, since I am the founder, I take 
great pride in it. 

I believe itis basically one school 
whose sole philosophy is devoted to build- 
ing the fighting leaders. God knows, with 
the onslaught of management and. other 
big business enthusiasts, a school de- 
voted to training and educating fighting 
leaders, confident in their work and dedi- 
cated to a fighting mission must shine 
like a lonely light in a sea of darkness. 

=o Col. Russell V. Ritchey 
Norton AFB, Calif. 
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Just Hatched! 
New VHF 


Receiver 








No time lost in switching from one frequency range to 
another. Has 72-inch direct reading dial, masked so as 
to show only the frequency region of interest. 

This highly-sensitive, selective AM-FM ‘receiver de- 
livers full professional quality performance in airways, 
police and other general communication applications. . . 
in direction finding . . . and in laboratory work. Speaker 
and all features normally needed are included as integral 
parts of the receiver. In addition, special outputs are 
provided for the operation of an external speaker and 
auxiliary units to facilitate use of the receiver as a com- 
ponent in complete communication, telemetering and 
direction finding systems. 

It’s compact—834” high by 19” wide. For detailed 
specifications, write Dept. AF-2. 


SC 116 


CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


New Hyde Park, New York 
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Tell us about ‘em! 


Tell us the names of some of your friends you think 
would like to know about membership in AFA. Clip 
the coupon, shoot it in to us—we’'ll do the rest! 
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New York Airways is now furnishing helicopter service from 

New York to Trenton. 
= = & 

General Motors’ Turbo-Liner, a turboprop conversion of 
a Convair 240, has made more than 325 flights. Turbine 
power has increased the cruising speed of the 240 by 
fifteen percent. 

a = & 

New York has become the first city in the world with night- 
time helicopter passenger service. Helicopters of New York Air- 
ways are equipped with flares that can light up large areas to 
permit emergency dead-engine landing. 

a * a 

When hurricane Hazel disrupted rail communications on the 
Atlantic Coast Line in Virginia, an Air Force B-25 received a 
distress call from the railroad through Richmond Radio. The 
B-25 served as a relay point to establish an impromptu com- 
munications system for the transmission of rail schedule infor- 
mation. 

e = o 

When a student pilot in Michigan made off in a stolen 

Beechcraft Bonanza, jets sent up over Lake Michigan to 








intercept the fugitive were unable to stay with the slower 
plane. It got away but was apprehended later 300 miles 
away—on the ground. 

® * * 

An Air Force WB-29 hurricane hunter achieved two remark- 
able feats while trailing hurricane Edna. It located the drifting 
Nantucket Lightship by radar and stayed overhead until rescue 
aircraft arrived. And it remained in the eye of the hurricane 
longer than any aircraft had ever done—nine hours. 

+ = = 

The CAA has commissioned 230 distance-measuring equip- 
ment transmitters. When a substantial number of aircraft have 
installed DME airborne equipment, reserved air space may be 
cut from thirty miles to five miles per plane. 

2 * * 

A new French portable helicopter for one man weighs 
sixty pounds and when strapped over the shoulder of 
the passenger it can fly with its six-hp engine for ten 


hours. 
= 2 2 


A P-38 pilot has a seven-year contract with the California 
Electric Power Company to make rain in an eight by fifteen- 
mile area of the High Sierras to help five hydro-electric 


generators. 
od ® * , 


Colonial has had the longest period of safe flying among the 
domestic trunk lines, with twenty-three years of operation with- 
out a fatal accident. Northeast has also had a perfect rec 
during the twenty years it has been in business. 

























- : oe le Modern weapons require modern targets to fully chal- 
‘ lenge the skill of jet fighter, guided missile and anti- 

aircraft crews. Such a target is the high-speed Firebee 
jet plane, designed, developed and manufactured by 
Ryan. This advanced-type drone missile is electronically 
controlled to simulate high performance enemy aircraft, 
yet is supp!'2d to the armed forces at a fraction of the 
* cost of piloted jets converted to target use. The Firebee 
can be air- or ground-launched, and is recoverable by a 
unique parachute system, to be used again and again. 








Another Example of How 
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ng fl 
‘ Already a seven league stride ahead of other target planes and towed targets, the 
Firebee drone missile has a large growth factor for future development. Its development 
demanded special ingenuity and the most advanced scientific knowledge. This 
a achievement is just one of a long list of solid contributions in the company’s 32 years of 
7 consistent growth in building the planes and aeronautical products which have helped 
develop America’s air power. 
Specialized, yet versatile, Ryan is uniquely equipped for today’s difficult research, 
ghs - 
of engineering and production tasks. It excels in the ability to create and produce complex, 
ten high quality products at low cost—and deliver them on time. 
Engineers looking for a challenging future will find outstanding opportunities at Ryan. 
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XT-37, NEWEST JET TRAINER 


Cessna X1-37...Designed for Jet Training 





The skies over Wichita are now echoing 
the sound of a great new CESSNA 


achievement, the X T-37. 


To meet the demands of the jet age 
in their training program, the Air Force 
awarded CESSNA the responsibility of 
developing a jet trainer to make it easier 
for their cadet-pilots to master turbojet 
powered airplanes. 


Designed to fly at both slow and high 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


speeds, as well as at high altitudes, the 
XT-37 will permit smoother, safer tran- 
sition to jet flying at an earlier phase in 
the pilot’s training cycle. This, in turn, 
will mean substantial savings in time 
and training costs for the Air Force. 


* * * 
It is a privilege for us here at CESSNA 
to team with the Air Force in its forward- 
thinking plans for the jet age. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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IN THE NEWS 





@ A man who travels faster on the ground than most pilots 
have flown through the air has set another ground speed record. 
Lt. Col. John Paul Stapp, chief of the Aero-Medical Field 
Laboratory at the Holloman Air Development Center, N.M., 
and an Air Force Association award winner, has traveled 632 
mph in a rocket-propelled sled during air crew survival studies. 
In his latest high-speed run at the Holloman Center, Colonel 
Stapp shattered, by more than 200 mph, his own record for a 
ground run (see “Airpower in 
the News,” July ’54 and “Desert 
Sleigh Ride,” May ’53). 

For the test, Colonel Stapp 
was strapped into his seat with 
a special nylon web harness 
made up of shoulder and leg 
straps, chest and lap belt and 
tie-down straps. He wore no 
protective clothing except a 
plastic helmet and a _ clear 
plastic-visor to protect his 
face. The windshield had been 
stripped from the Northrop- 
built sled for the run. The nine 
rockets blasted off with a total 





Colonel Stapp 


thrust, catapuiting the sled to 

a 632-mph speed from a standing start in five seconds. While 
traveling the 2,800 feet along the track, the sled passed a 
Lockheed T-33 jet that was photographing it from overhead. 
Then the sled coasted for less than half a second and was 
braked to a dead stop in slightly more than another second. 
The sudden stop subjected Colonel Stapp to a deceleration of 
thirty-five times gravity, a force that pressed his eyeballs 
against his eyelids so hard that he got two black eyes and was 
temporarily blinded. Later medical exams revealed that he 
suffered no permament ill effects from the run. 

Colonel Stapp’s experiments are being held to develop pro- 
cedures and equipment that will make it safer for crews of 
supersonic aircraft to bail out at high altitudes and increase 
their chances to survive the forces resulting from tumbling, 
windblast, and deceleration. Colonel Stapp was awarded AFA’s 
Science Trophy for 1954 at the Convention in Omaha for his 
“research into the problems of high-speed flight, conducted at 
grave personal risk.” 


® Maj. Gen. Sory Smith, Commander of the Pacific Air Force, 
has announced that the Seventh Air Force, a World War II 
command that was reactivated in January, will have its head- 






STATEGIC AR COMMAND 


AIRCRAFT. ACCIDENT TREND 


(FIGURES INDICATE 
NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 
ER 100,000 FLYING HOURS 


Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commander of SAC, looks over a 
six-year aircraft accident trend chart. It shows the steady 
decrease produced by SAC’s aggressive safety program. 





Last-minute adjustments are made by AF and Northrop 
technicians to secure Lt. Col. John P. Stapp to the seat of 
the high-speed rocket sled before his record 632-mph run. 


quarters at Wheeler Field, Oahu, T. H. Also, before a Con- 
gressional subcommittee making a general survey of Hawaiian 
land problems, General Smith discussed plans to build up the 
Hawaiian Islands as an outpost of American defense. The AF, 
according to General Smith, plans to build up Hawaiian air- 
power by basing fighter squadrons on Kauai and Oahu Islands. 
Since World War II, the Hawaiian Air National Guard’s 199th 
Fighter Squadron has been responsible for the air defense of 
the Islands. Hawaii is also slated to become an “early warning” 
post for the Continental Air Defense Command, 


@ Just as the famous Smith & Wesson revolver made all men 
equal, so will the possession of an atomic weapon make small 
nations the equal of big powers, according to Bernard M. 
Baruch, And he believes that the time is near when small 
nations will have “the bomb.” His prediction is borne out by 
nuclear experts who say that the principles involved in making 
atomic bombs are now so well known that countries like Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Netherlands as well as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia could produce them if they wanted to. Mr. Baruch 
pointed out that international atomic control would have to 
start with the ownership of raw materials and be followed 
up with control and inspection of processes, with swift and 
sure punishment meted out to any violators. He said that the 
whole problem of agreement on control becomes more diffi- 
cult if all nations have a bomb. 


@ The rate of aircraft accidents in the Strategic Air Command 
has been steadily decreasing for the past several years and 
reached an all-time low of thirteen mishaps per 100,000 flying 
hours during 1954. This compares with fifty-four accidents per 
100,000 flying hours in 1949. SAC’s achievement was made 
despite the fact that the Command’s medium bember units 
converted from propeller planes to six-jet B-47s, and the em- 
phasis on the techniques of air refueling. Everything from 
scraped wing tips to major accidents counts in tallying the 
statistics. 


@ General Dynamics Corporation will provide funds for the 

establishnicnt of an Institute of Nuclear Medicine, an organi- 

zation to be devoted to nuclear applications in the fields of 

curative and preventive medicine and public health. The ap- 

propriation will be made'to the Lovelace Foundation for Medi- 
(Continued on following page) 
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cal Education and Research, Albuquerque, N. M., where the 
Institute will be located. It will be under the direction of 
Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace II, vice president and director of 
the Foundation. Active in aviation medical research since 
1938, Dr. Lovelace served as a colonel in the AAF during 
World War II and was chief of the Aero-Medical Laboratory 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, from 1943 to 1945. He won 
the Jeffries Award in 1948 for his work in aviation medicine, 
and received the Distinguished Flying Cross for a jump he made 
from an altitude of 40,200 feet to test bail-out oxygen equip- 
ment. He was a co-winner of the Collier Trophy award in 1940. 


@ Last month the AF announced that one of its Boeing B-47 
Stratojets had set a new record for military jets by staying in 
the air for forty-seven hours and thirty-five minutes. The flight, 
which took place last November, covered 21,000 miles, with 
the bomber shuttling between England and Africa. Col. David 
A. Burchinal, one of those aboard the plane, said the flight was 
intended to last about half that long, but that weather in Eng- 
land prevented a landing there. So the B-47 flew to Africa and 
back twice, refueling in flight, before a landing in England 
was possible. Colonel Burchinal said the purpose of the flight 
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Wide World Photos, Inc. 
The Collier Trophy “for outstanding achievement in avia- 
tion”? went to E. H. Heinemann, shaking hands with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and J. H. Kindelberger on December 17. 


was to “do some experimenting on what would happen on a 
long-range flight lasting about twenty-two hours.” The flight 
originated at Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz., where Colonel Bur- 
chinal commands SAC’s 43d Bomb Group. 


@ If the Communists strike again in Korea, the United States 
“would be ready to use atomic weapons, if needed,” according 
to Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Admiral Radford made the comment while in Seoul 
on a world tour and also said that military aid to Korea would 
be continued as long as it is needed. He also predicted that 
an attempt by the Reds to invade Formosa would be doomed 
to failure. But, he said, “I don’t think any direct invasion 
attempt is coming as long as we have our mutual defense pact 
[with Nationalist China].” 


@ A name famous in the infantry was added to the Air Force 
roster when William F, Dean, Jr., enlisted in the USAF at San 
Francisco on December 27. He is the son of Maj. Gen. William 
F. Dean, the infantry commander and Congressional Medal. of 
Honor winner who was captured early in the Korean war. 


@ Air Force Cadet Lt. Col. Larry D. Peters, National Com- 
mander of the Arnold Air Society and ex-officio member of 
AFA’s Board of Directors, will receive the first annual Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution award to the Air Force. The 
presentation will be made during the National Conclave of 
the Arnold Air Society in Washington, April 7-9. The award, 
an engraved military wrist watch, will go each year to the 
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National Commander of the Arnold Air Society until the first 
class graduates from the Air Force Academy. Then it will go 
to the member of the graduating class ranking highest in the 
study of history. Awards have been presented for many years 
to the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard by the DAR, and the 
group decided this year to add the Marines and Air Force to 
their program of recognition for outstanding graduating stu- 
dents in military establishments. Peters is a student at the 
University of Omaha, Nebr. 


@ Henry A. Du Flon, Specia) Assistant to the President’s 
Advisor on Personnel Management at the White House for 
the past year and a half, became Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower and Personnel on February 1. While 
at the White House he specialized in the development of 
legislation and programs affecting overseas personnel. 


@ Dr. William H. Huggins, a professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, has been 
awarded the Decoration for Exceptional Civilian Service by the 
Air Force. The AF’s highest honorary civilian award was pre- 
sented to Dr. Huggins by Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, ARDC 





ARDC Commander Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power congratulates 
Dr. William H. Huggins after awarding him the AF’s high- 
est honorary civilian award at a ceremony in Baltimore. 


commander, in Baltimore. The citation said that “Dr. Huggins 
successfully established new approaches in the fields of elec- 
tronics, hearing, and communications. His many scientific 
achievements have had a profound and far-reaching influence 
on the design of practical equipment for the USAF.” Dr. 
Huggins was Chief of the Plans Branch, Directorate of Elec- 
tronics Research at the AF Cambridge Research Ceater, Mass., 
from January 1946 to August 1952. 


@ Staff Changes . . . Brig. Gen. Alfred R. Maxwell is the new 
Commander of the Rome AF Depot, Griffis AFB, N. Y. He was 
formerly at Hq. USAF and succeeds Brig. Gen. Milton F. 
Summerfelt who goes to the Advance Planning Group, Hq, 
USAF .. . Brig. Gen. Frederick E. Calhoun has been assigned 
as Deputy Commandant, Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces at Ft. McNair, Washington, D. C. He had been Director 
of Industrial Resources, DCS/Materiel, Hq. USAF . . . Maj 
Gen. Robert B. Landry takes over as Commander of the Fourth 
Air Force at Hamilton AFB, Calif., on February 1. General 
Landry, who has been Deputy Commander of the Second AF, 
will succeed Maj. Gen. Alfred A. Kessler, Jr., who retired at 
the end of January . . . In January, Maj. Gen. Sory Smith, 
Commander of Pacific AF, was assigned additional duty as Acting 
Commander of the newly organized Seventh AF. At the same 
time, Brig. Gen. Herbert L. Grills was released as Deputy for 
Personnel, FEAF, and assigned as Advance Commander of the 
Seventh AF, Hq. on Guam . .. Brig. Gen. Russell L. Waldron 
is the new Commander of the 483d Troop Carrier Wing at 
Ashiya Air Base, Japan.—END 
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Deservedly the proudest young men of _ panding career. Realistically, their future, the man who has made his career 
our day are those who have decided to service offers opportunity to learn the with the Air Force is eligible to retire 
enlist in the U.S. Air Force. They have specialized skills of the Age of Flight with a life income. 
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Student members of 
the U.S. Air Force 
study a Douglas RB-66 
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First in Aviation 








Freedom’s ‘leam 


At outposts of freedom near the Arctic Circle—made possible by 
our agreements with other governments which stand ‘with us 
against aggression—U.S. Air Force men are now standing around- 
the-clock, around-the-calendar guard. Backing them up are the 
resources of American science and industry which have produced 
the Northrop Scorpion F-89 all-weather interceptor. The F-89 
is America’s heaviest-armed fighter. Wing-tip ‘“‘hornet’s nests” 
which carry 104 rocket projectiles are coupled with the latest 
electronics to make the F-89 a deadly aerial destroyer, capable of 
striking a bomber 45,000 feet and more above the earth. These 
jet home defenders are one of many modern weapons created by 
the engineering and production complex of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., since 1939 America’s first company in the vital design, 
development and production of all-weather and pilotless aircraft. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC, * HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of All Weather and Pilotless Aircraft 
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The destruction caused by a tactical A-bomb, as visual- 
ized by artist Charles deM. Barnes on our cover, repre- 
sents one phase of the counter-force strategy that T. F. 
Walkowicz discusses on our lead article this month. Mr. 
Walkowicz’s argument, briefly, is that we must use our 
two military advantages (in nuclear weapons technology 
and in delivery systems) against enemy military forces 
= rather than against cities, factories, or people, if war 
ag should come. For more on the subject, see page 25. 
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Leo Durocher once was quoted as saying, “Nice guys don’t 
win.” We’ve known a lot of people in our day who have proved 
Leo wrong but none more so than Gen. John K. (Uncle Joe) 
Cannon. So the news of his death at the age of 62, of a heart 
attack at his home in Arcadia, Calif., hit us pretty hard. Uncle 
Joe was a nice guy, one of the best, but he was a winner, too, 
as his Air Force career proved. A tactical air expert, his last 
assignment before retirement was as commanding general of 
the Tactical Air Command. When he left the Air Force last 
March, he had thirty-seven years of service under his belt and 
was senior general of the Air Force, with the serial number of 
“three.” We knew him best when he had the Air Training Com- 
mand back in 1948. And our favorite Cannon story concerns 
the time Lockheed test pilot Tony LeVier visited Barksdale with 
the then-brand-new T-33. LeVier was taking Training Com- 
mand brass for rides in the new trainer. When General Cannon 
climbed into the cockpit, LeVier asked, “What kind of ride do 
you want, General? Straight and level, or shall I wring it out?” 
General Cannon, then a spry 56, replied deadpan, to one of 





Jimmy Stewart, co-star with June Allyson in “Strategic Air 
Command,” talks with Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commander 
of SAC, and Beirne Lay, Jr., author of the story, at a 
reception following the Washington preview of the movie. 


the top test pilots in the business, “Just make it easy on yourself, 
son. 

General Cannon, like several of the old-timers in the Air 
Force, began his military career on the ground, in the infantry. 
A graduate of Utah Agricultural College, he served as an infan- 
try officer in World War I, returned to the Army only a few 
months after his discharge in 1919 and quickly transferred to 
the Air Service. He led the Twelfth Air Support in the North 
African invasion in 1942, organized the Air Training Command 
of the Mediterranean Theater, was deputy commander of the 
Allied Tactical Air Force in the invasions of Sicily and Italy, 
headed the Twelfth Air Force and the Mediterranean Allied 
Tactical Air Force for the invasion of Southern France in August 
1944. His support of the Rhone Valley campaign of late 1944 
is considered a tactical classic and he was called “Mr. Tactical 
Air Himself.” He liked to fly his own P-47 and was the first pilot 
to ditch a Mustang in the ocean and get out alive. This was off 
the Italian coast, and General Cannon lost two front teeth in 
the process. He was commanding US Air Forces in Europe 
during the Berlin Airlift. 

A devout Mormon, General Cannon didn’t smoke, seldom took 
a drink, and, according to a former aide, “never lost his temper 
and never said anything bad about anyone.” He was fond of 
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Gen. John K. 
(Unele Joe) 
Cannon—“a_ nice 
guy, and a 
winner too.” 


saying that “no general is any better than the people who work 
for him.” No spit-and-polish commander, he was _ personally 
meticulous, and the same aide told us, “I could walk through 
a mud puddle and look dirtier than the general would if he fell 
in it.” At the time of his death, General Cannon was chairman 
of the board of the Fletcher Aviation Corporation, Rosemead, 


Calif. 
Ww 


Watch for Jimmy Stewart’s new picture, “Strategic Air Com- 
mand,” to be released sometime this spring. We saw it previewed 
in Washington, and it tells the SAC story mighty well. June 


Allyson plays Mrs. Jimmy again, as she did in “The Glenn Miller 


Story.” Beirne Lay, Jr., a former Air Force Magazine author 
(World War II), did the original story and co-authored the 
screen play. It’s a Paramount production in VistaVision (giant 
screen) and Technicolor. Co-starring are Convair’s mighty B-36 
and Boeing’s sleek B-47, featured in the finest color aerial pho- 
tography we’ve ever seen. The present title was arrived at, we'te 
told, after playing around with several suggestions. At one point, 
Paramount was going to call it just plain “SAC,” until a wag 
pointed out that billboards then would have read, “James 
Stewart and June Allyson in SAC.” This could have been the 
biggest thing since the famous sleeping-bag in “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls.” The Air Force Association and Paramount co-spon- 
sored the preview, which was attended by such Air Force dig- 
nitaries as Secretary Talbott, General Twining, and General 
LeMay. More than 400 Congressmen were in the audience. 


Ww 


Our favorite author, M/Sgt. Frank Clifford, has rung the bell 
again with his article, “How To Be an SOB,” in our January 
issue. His pithy comments on leadership have aroused the inter- 
est of industry as well as the military. The Leland Electric 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, wrote us, “We feel that this article 
is an excellent summary of some basic rules for good ‘foreman- 
ship’ and so we desire to distribute it to our key production 
personnel.” Also from Dayton came a letter from the Sheffield 
Corporation which asked for twenty-five copies. On the Air 
Force side, the commander of the Fifteenth Air Force, Maj. 
Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., wired for permission to reproduce 
enough copies to give one to each of his officers. Likewise, Col. 
J. C. Jennison, Jr., commanding the 301st Bombardment Wing, 
Barksdale AFB, La., who calls it “one of the finest of its kind 

(Continued on page 19) 
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If-and when-that message is 

clicked out on the teletypes of Western 

Europe’s radar network, New Yorkers, 

and indeed all America, had better batten down their hatches. 
It may well be that that pregnant message will signalise the out- 
break of World War III. For those who are not airmen, Angels 
50 Plus is R.A.F. lingo for altitude over 50,000 ft. Jumbo could 
mean carrying the Big Bomb, Atomic or Hydrogen. It is a laconic 

message, but then the R.A.F. is given to understatement. 

@At that precise moment Javelins will be in the air, fair weather 
yg foul, able to fly and fight higher, faster and more destructively 
mthan any other fighting aircraft has ever done in history. The 
Javelin is not a Sunday flier. No other aircraft in the world equals 
pt in fire power and in that all-important radar. It carries two 


g... TER AIRCRAFT CO. LTD., GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND. Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group|Pioneer . 





THOSTILE AIRCRAFT 


JUMBO- 


c 50 PLUS. 


men-one to fly the machine and the other to work the infinitely 
complicated radar gear. No one man can do both jobs. 

All that can be said within the bounds of Security is that when 
the time comes, there will be Javelins in the air ready for opera- 
tional duty within minutes of that ominous tickertape alarm. 
Take a look at your map. It is not very far from the Rhine to 
London, hence the importance of the all-weather Javelin. 


DAY AND NIGHT ALL WEATHER FIGHTER 


Gloster Javelin 


.and World Leader in Aviation 








Shrinking the World... 
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Aeronautical Engineering 


Just how far flight of the future will go beyond present limits 
tions of altitude, speed and distance surpasses imagination. 
New records are being made with constant regularity, giving us 
a clue to the startling developments that lie ahead for all types 
of aircraft — military, commercial and civilian. Research, a¢- 
vanced engineering, design, development and sound produc: 
tion, which distinguish ADEL products, will provide major 
contributions for these new and greater achievements. 

A typical example is the high pressure, motor driven hy: 
draulic pump shown here—completely “ADEL—Engineered’ 
now in production for current aircraft applications. It is 
but one of the many units ADEL has been called upon to 
engineer, develop and produce in record time for the aircraft 


industry —another step in the continuing program of “shrink 
If it calls for CREATIVE ENGINEERING...call for ADEL! ing Sefer : sles 
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vate a5 Engineered Equipment 
containing detailed : 
information on PRECISION PRODUCTS didabaitn 
Ave L's line of A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 
Aircraft Equipment BURBANK, CALIFORNIA * HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


and facilities CANADA: RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ADEL designs and manufactures aircraft accessories in the following major categories: 
LINE SUPPORTS a 


HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


ANTI-ICING, HEATER & 
FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT 


ENGINE ACCESSORIES 
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OOTING THE BREEZE CONTINUED 
oH THE NEWEST AND BEST IN SHELVING ! 
I have ever read.” Col, Stanley I. Hand, commanding the 8th 

Air Rescue Group, Stead AFB, Nev., wants all his officers to : =. 

Academy of Ellington AFB, Tex., intends to use it as training 

material. So do several Professors of Air Science for their AF- ® 

ROTC cadets. We like to think that Clifford represents the Pat. STEEL SHELVING 
the majority may not be blessed with his ability to turn a neat 
im phrase. 

One of the keys to the counter-force strategy our author 

persal. One way to speed dispersal is to shorten take-off and 

landing requirements for aircraft. And, just as we were closing 

this issue, along came news from Martin Aircraft and the Air 

launching Republic F-84s from truck-drawn launching ramps. 
The technique is essentially the same as that used to launch 
Martin’s Matador pilotless bomber. A “booster bottle” filled 


have a copy. Capt. James Rathbun, Director of the Leadership 
intellectual level of the ‘senior Air Force non-coms, even though bend: 
T. F. Walkowicz talks about on page 26 is the need for dis- 
Research and Development Command that they have been 
with a propellant kicks the aircraft off the launching ramp, with 




















combines high strength with 
low installation cost 











KLIP-BILT, the revolutionary new boltless steel 
- shelving, provides the fastest, simplest assembly of 
high strength storage equipment yet developed! 

All fastening is with simple clips ... easily installed 
by hand yet ingeniously designed to hold shelves, 
panels, dividers, and T-posts of various thicknesses 
pressure tight. Clips can be quickly disengaged, 
too, to permit easy rearrangement or disassembly 
of shelves. 

Manufactured in standard sizes and parts. 
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A technique that may some day make front-line airstrips 1 
IGE obsolete has been developed for the AF. Here a Republic a SHELF CLIP 
sae F-84 Thunderjet is launched from a platform on a truck. Just three parts for quick 
Imita: T-POSTS PUNCHED installation. Hardened cadmium- 
ation. ON 1%” CENTERS plated threaded stud and two heavy 


the help of the plane’s engine at full throttle. The bottle is jet- 
tisoned once the propellant is exhausted. Martin test pilot Bob 
typS@ =Turner says the unconventional take-off isn’t as tough on the 
h, at- pilot as a carrier catapult launching. Put this technique together 
‘oduc-# = with the Navy’s experience in vertical take-off and with various ae 


major types of arresting gear that are being worked on and soon we 





ingus steel clips, one having stamped thread. Holds 
shelf flange tight against tough, rail steel T-post 


to prevent shelf from sagging when heavily loaded. 


may have the airfield problem licked for tactical operations. 





n hy: PANEL CLIP DIVIDER CLIP 
ef” Ww Secures back panels Locks into two shelf 
1 : An Air National Guard acquaintance of ours, a fighter-jockey to shelf flanges. Engaged holes to provide firm 
tis type, well nigh flipped his crash helmet the other day over at each shelf level. Quick- anchorage. Clips are flat, 

on tO = Dayton. He was approaching Wright-Patterson when the tower ly installed from in front do not interfere with 
rcraft’ §=warned him to keep his eyes peeled for another jet in his near of shelving. storage. 
hrink-§ vicinity. The closest plane he could spy was an F-86 miles away 

and he was wondering why the tower was so hot and bothered. A SHELF FOR EVERY LOAD 

Whoosh! A jet flashed by his wing-tip so close that its unmis- A. For average loads 


takable high tail all but smacked our friend in the eye. Our man 


gulped, looked again, and broke into a cold sweat when he saw B. For heavy loads 


(Front and rear flanges reinforced.) 











that it was, indeed, a MIG-15, no less! He landed all a-tremble WRITE FOR 
and was relieved to find out the Russian-built jet was the one C. For extra heavy loads BULLETIN 701 
the North Korean pilot had delivered for the $100,000 reward. (Type B with sides and center 

Wright-Patterson researchers were putting the fighter through reinforced.) 

its paces. Label holders clip to shelf. 


: w The FRICK-GALLAGHER MFG. CO. 


MITE The air logistics conference sponsored by the Air Force Asso- 
ciation in Washington last December (see page 67) provoked an WELLSTON, OHIO 
editorial by publisher Wayne W. Parrish, of American Aviation Branch Office: 250 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Specialists in Storage Planning and Manufacture 


conference of over 800 leaders of industry and government. 


=] Magazine. Parrish said, in part, “It was quite an extraordinary 
(Continued on following page) 
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Pyle-National 
Electrical 
Connectors 


a military standard for 14 years 


With up-to-date facilities to meet the most exact- 
ing military specifications, The Pyle-National 
Company is currently producing rugged, water- 
tight pin and socket and coaxial combination 
connectors (2 to 92-pole) for the armed services. 


Let our experienced engineering staff and our 
manufacturing “know how” solve your connec- 
tor problems. 


¢ Experienced engineering staff 
¢ Excellent testing facilities 

® Modern quality control 

© Up-to-date factory operations 





’ 


Ni THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1347 North Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
CONDUIT FITTINGS 


SINCE 1897 





LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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SHOOTING THE BREEZE 


CONTINUED 

























More than 200 companies were represented by one or ore 
executives, many of them top-bracket. The Air Force Association: 
deserves great credit for sparking the event. 9 

“There are some who may say that this was just another 
group of aviation people talking to themselves about aviation’ 
problems. a 

“But it was much more than that. It was an all-out attempt” 
to focus the attention of the Air Force on the greatest single 
weakness in that branch of the armed services.” 4 

Sparking events like this is one of AFA’s prime functions, we 
figure, and we're going to keep it up as long as a need exists, 


Ww 


We hear that the Air Force is about to approve a new sum. 
mer uniform that will be real cool, man. It will include tropical. 
style sun helmets, short-sleeved shirts, bush jackets, and shorts, ” 
The general effect will be similar to the British Army summer 
garb. The fabric is the familiar khaki shade, but in a breezy, | 
basket-weave cotton. The shirt will take a tie when the bush- 
jacket is worn, but can also be worn open at the throat, sport. 
shirt style. Three-quarter-length socks will be worn with the 
shorts. It will be up to the major commands to lay down ground 
rules for wearing shorts versus long trousers. The new threads” 
will probably be available in Base Exchanges in time to wear” 
this summer although chances are they won't get to clothing 
sales stores for a while. Problem of how to wear the insignia” 
with the new uniform hasn’t been licked yet. Our word is that: 
shorts will be frowned on for Pentagon duty, Washington’s tor- 
rid summers to the contrary and notwithstanding. The Concrete’ 
Cobweb’s air conditioning is the reason. 


" 


Who says the idea of evacuating our cities is only wishful 
thinking? A recent survey, made by an independent traffic plan- 
ning firm for the Federal Civil Defense Administration, indicates 
that 800,000 persons could get out of the metropolitan area of 
Milwaukee, Wis., in as little as three hours after the sirens 
begin to wail. We were interested since the study reinforced the 
conclusions of two of this month’s authors, Maj. Ken Blank 
(page 30) and Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith (page 31). The Milwau- 
kee survey envisages blocking off certain main streets as arterial 
escape routes, as General Smith also suggests. And it points up 
the need for evacuation kits, full gas tanks, and ride-sharing 
arrangements, which the Blanks and other SAC families already 
include in their survival preparations. We think it significant 
that the Strategic Air Command, which probably trains as hard 
as any peacetime organization in military history, has taken 
time to worry about its wives and children. Here’s a case where 
the military is ahead of the civil populace in what is considered 


essentially a civilian field. 
te Exp 


We like to think of ourselves as comparative youngsters. But T 
> aged rapidly whe fice was visited in late December , 
we aged rapidly when our office was visited in late Decembe 
by the officers and directors of the Arnold Air Society, honorary F 


fraternity of Air ROTC cadets. Our college days seemed a long, 


long time ago. The cadets annually give up a good chunk of pore 
their precious Christmas vacation to come into Washington for Spar 
a Pentagon briefing and a directors’ meeting. All eleven area Tl 
headquarters and AAS national headquarters were represented 

by the seventeen cadets who showed up. The cadets spent a full alon 
day in the Pentagon, where they heard briefings on various com} 


phases of the Air Force and also had a chance to express theit It is 
own views on ROTC affairs in a symposium. Vice Chief of Staff 


Gen. Thomas D. White entertained the cadets at lunch. Succeed- deve 
ing days, December 29 and 30, were taken up with meetings Cont 
of the Executive Board of the Society and in discussing mutual tact ] 


problems with national headquarters staff of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. AAS and AFA have a joint membership agreement 
whereby Arnold Air Society members automatically become 
members of the Air Force Association (see Am Force, Novell 
ber ’53, page 42).—END 


—— 





For the word on AFA‘s 1955 Convention and Reunion, and 
the Airpower Panorama, see page 87. 
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Air Force jet pilots at Alexandria AFB, La., recently gave Spar a rugged 
workout, flying over 1,000 F86D night sorties “by the dials” and coming in 
on Spar to perfect landings every time. 


Have you flown against SPAR? 


Experts Everywhere Approve World’s First Portable GCA Radar 





The weather’s rotten. 


Fortunately, the field below is instrumented with Spar, the new 
portable low-cost GCA radar. Though it costs only one-fifth as much, 
Spar is just as accurate as any other existing GCA. 


The lone Spar operator brings you in to a perfect landing right 
along the runway centerline. Easy and foolproof, Spar has been 
completely tested by commercial, military and private air interests. 
It is a precision product of the Laboratory For Electronics, Inc., 
developed to fill the need for all-weather, all-hours safe landings. 
Contact the Laboratory for complete details. Foreign inquiries, con- 


| . . sss i d via C-47, can be flown 
vutual BH tact Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. Spe, Camy Competes vs 08 
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LABORATORY FOR ELECTRONICS, INC. 
7S Pitts Street Boston 14, Mass. L “ 
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NEW SERVICE STARTS—Hostesses of five airlines— United, 
Western, Pan American, American and TWA—cut a 
ribbon to open Los Angeles Airways’ first helicopter 


AROUND THE 





passenger route after eight years of scheduled mail oper. 
ations. First passenger service is between Long Beach and 
Los Angeles International Airport, with Sikorsky S-5is, 


WORLD WITH 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 








RCAF SIKORSKYS—First all-helicopter squadron in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force is now in operation with 
rugged Sikorsky S-55s. These wilderness-proved trans- 
port helicopters are now based at Bagotville, Quebec. 
Here are four of ten S-55s in the initial Canadian order. 
All were flown to Canada from Sikorsky’s plant. 








BRITISH USE S-55s—Helicopter passenger service between 
London Airport and Waterloo is scheduled to begin this 
spring. British European Airways will use S-55s for the 
flights, which take 18 minutes each way compared to 
more than an hour by surface travel. BEA pioneered heli- 
copter passenger flights in 1950 with S-51s. 
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America’s First Truly 
Successful Helicopter 
—Sikorsky VS-300 





MAY 20, 1940—First public view of 
Sikorsky’s historic VS-300—America’s 
first truly successful helicopter—came 
May 20, 1940 as Igor Sikorsky was 
awarded Helicopter Pilot License No. 1. 
The VS-300 was only the first of many 
Sikorsky achievements in advancing 
helicopter development and industry- 
leading production efficiency. 


















SERVICE EXPANDS—New York Airways has expanded scheduled 
helicopter passenger service both north and south from its New 
York City inter-airport routes. Cities added were Trenton and 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the south, and suburban White 
Plains, New York, and Stamford, Conn., on the north. Above, 
passengers board a Sikorsky S-55 at the heliport in Stamford. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 






























The 1,000th C-119 Flying Bexcer rolled off the Fairchild production Tne at Hegerstown, 
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Typical of the many vital jobs assigned to Flying Boxcars is the Air 
Logistics Service, established by the United States Air Force in Europe. 
Because of the Flying Boxcars’ military flexibility and dependability, 
daily scheduled cargo flights are being made possible. A service was in- 
augurated, and is now in operation, which assures regular delivery of 
approximately 4,0Q0 tons a month of vital military supplies and equip- 
ment at tremendous savings to our government. 


Enlist to Fly in The U. S. Air Force 






ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


FaircHILD 
AAiwralt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. ¥., 


Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y.; Kinetics Division, New York, N. Y.; Speed Control Division, St. Augustine, Fla.; Stratos Division, Bay Shore, WN. !. 
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Counter- 
Force 
Strategy 


How we 





can exploit 





America’s atomic 





advantage 





By T. F. Walkowicz 


EDITORS’ NOTE . . . Beginning on the following page is one of the 
longest articles that Am Force Magazine has published in recent 
months. It is sober and scholarly in tone and well-documented in 
substance. The author is a former Air Force officer, a scientist, and 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Air Force Association. 
The views he outlines are his own analysis of our present defense 
dilemma. They do not necessarily represent those of the Air Force 
Association as a body, of its Board of Directors, or of the Air Force. 
They do represent, in our judgment, a substantial contribution to 
current defense thinking. They deserve attention and discussion 
on the highest levels of government as well as by the public at large. 
Basically, Mr. Walkowicz’s thesis can be distilled as follows: 


@ The idea of a mobilization base that will swing into action after 
we get into a war has been rendered obsolete by nuclear weapons. 
We must win or lose with the forces we have in being at the oufset 
of hostilities. 


@ A counter-economy strategy, in the sense of bombing cities and 
factories, will not do the job now that the United States and the 
Soviet Union have the mutual ability to destroy each other. 


@ At present, the United States still possesses a tremendous atomic 
advantage, if it is properly exploited. This advantage consists of: 

First, a much greater stockpile of nuclear weapons than the 
Soviet Union possesses. This means that the United States can now 
use nuclear weapons for all purposes. 


Second, a wide variety of flexible aerial delivery systems capable 
of putting nuclear weapons on a wide variety of targets. 


@ To exploit this atomic advantage the over-all airpower require- 
ments of the United States consist of: 


First, an overwhelming and continually improved and modern- 
ized long-range, i.e. intercontinental, offensive capability, with 
minimum dependence upon overseas bases. 

Second, a similarly overwhelming and modernized short-range, 
i.e. tactical, offensive capability, widely dispersed and extremely 
mobile, and equipped with a variety of nuclear weapons. 

Third, an effective active and passive air defense system which 
will safeguard our offensive forces and our nation. 

Fourth, a modern air logistics system capable of supporting the 
offensive air arms on a global scale. 

Fifth, an intelligence and reconnaissance capability geared to 
the rapid tempo of nuclear counter-force operations anywhere in 
the world. 


@ The above combination of air-atomic power would, for the first 
time, give us a choice between wholesale slaughter of soldiers and 
civilians alike on the one hand, and of being nibbled to death by 
subversion and local aggression around the perimeter of the Com- 
munist Empire on the other. And it would provide security without 
resorting to huge expenditures for conventional surface forces piled 
atop expenditures for adequate airpower. Thus we could, in Mr. 
Walkowicz’s estimation, be able instantly to retaliate against aggres- 
sion, not necessarily “massively,” but in a degree consonant with 
the provocation and accomplish our great national aims by: 

First, deterring World War III through our overwhelming long- 
range offensive capability, and: 

Second, deterring, or winning if need be, local wars through a 
capability and a determination to strike decisively with air-atomic 
power at Communist forces of aggression anywhere along the 
periphery of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

The nub of the entire argument is that we must exploit our current 
advantage, in nuclear weapons technology and in delivery systems 
for those weapons, by employing them against the military forces 
of aggression in the full hope and expectation that we can thus 
achieve peace, with honor and with solvency. 

We think these views deserve careful consideration.—The Editors. 
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Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y.; 








HE WORLD is entering an era of great danger. The 

US and the USSR will soon possess the capability to 

- wound each other disastrously. Although the US is 

currently ahead in some respects, both sides will pos- 

sess this capability to an increasing degree, regard- 

less of practicable defensive measures taken by either side 

to deflect and blunt a potential attack. This central fact has 

been known in general terms by responsible officials for 

some years. However, the enormous complexities of grow- 

ing US and USSR air-atomic power, obscured by limited 

intelligence on Soviet capabilities and intentions, and com- 

pounded several-fold by sweeping technological advances 

in weapons and delivery systems, have made analysis of 
this problem most difficult. 

Several factors of major importance can be perceived; 
Soviet strategic nuclear sufficiency, US military nuclear 
sufficiency and technological changes in airpower. These 
factors, taken together with economic considerations, point 
clearly to the need for a reassessment of air strategy, as 
the world moves into the nuclear age. 

One such reassessment of air strategy is presented here. 
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A counter-force strategy wo 


The situation we face is, of course, extremely complex, and 
no one can pretend to solve very many of the problems. 
Rather, this article questions some of the assumptions 
which underline our present air strategy, and advances 
some alternate suggestions for consideration. For example, 
with the passage of time (and thus with a growing, 
frightful strategic nuclear bombing capability on both 
sides), it will become increasingly difficult for a President 
of the United States to give the order to initiate strategic 
bombing, if the enemy has not yet bombed our cities. 
Yet, we are too prone to take it for granted that the enemy 
will solve the problem for us, i.e., start right off by bombing 
our cities. 

The nuclear armament race is dynamic, and we can 
only dimly perceive the future. Thus, national survival 
demands a flexible air strategy to meet changing condi- 
tions. USAF strategy already leans toward destruction of 
Soviet forces-in-being in the event of war; e.g., SAC's 
first priority mission is now elimination of its Red counter- 
part. However, we still think too largely only in terms 
of all-out nuclear war and destruction of the Soviet econ- 
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omy or “will-to-resist.” Doctrinal inflexibility inhibits ob- 
jective analysis of (and development of military means 
for) the possibility or reaching decisively but with discrim- 
ination in the event of future local wars, without undue 
risk of all-out war or mutual city-industry bombing. This 
article attempts to analyze just such a possibility. 

The USSR is now or will soon be militarily capable of 


' delivering a heavy atomic attack on the US which could 


cause billions of dollars worth of damage, result in the loss 
of millions of US lives, and destroy or seriously diminish 
the ability of the US to support a major war effort. Against 
this threat, our active air defenses today possess a total 
“kill” probability of the order of thirty percent, i.e., about 
seventy percent of attacking Soviet bombers would get 
through to their targets. Projected increases in defensive 
strength will lower the number of Soviet bombers getting 
through to about fifty percent in the next few years. 

Such kill probabilities, when applied against reliable 
estimates of the Soviet atomic bomb production, do not 
indicate any decrease in the number of bombs theoretically 
arriving on US targets. Even the present estimated Soviet 


stockpile, if accurately placed on US targets, would be a 
catastrophic blow. The USAF SAC “Sunday punch,” the 
principal ingredient of a counter-economy air strategy, has 
so far been an effective deterrent to major acts of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Soviets. Now, however, the Soviets 
are approaching a position of symmetry with this vitally 
important SAC capability. For the Soviets, this will be a 
period of strategic nuclear sufficiency. 

The US stockpile of fissile material is growing rapidly. 
Furthermore, important advances in bomb technology are 
being made. Simultaneously, the astual cost of employing 
nuclear weapons against military forces and strategic tar- 
gets is decreasing rapidly in comparison with that of other 
means of destruction. Thus, as the result of large-scale 
production of fissile material, technological improve- 
ments in atomic weapons, and the trend _ indicating 
continued reduction in costs of fissile material, an era of 
US nuclear plenty, i.e., military sufficiency, is rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

True, we must not, become complacent about the ade- 

(Continued on following page) 
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COUNTER-FORCE STRATEGY 





quacy of US fissile material production and supply. The 
amount of fissile material needed to carry out a counter- 
economy mission is finite and relatively small. By con- 
trast, the various counter-force and air defense missions 
require that fissile material be used much like ammu- 
nition; therefore, really large amounts must be produced 
to insure that enough is available at the right time in the 
right place. 

However, we do now have nuclear weapons to employ 
against military forces; furthermore, this situation is im- 
proving steadily with time and we can and must stay 
ahead of the Soviets in this regard. Therefore, our military 
strategy must be based on a nuclear capability ade- 
quate for all offensive tasks, and also for critical defen- 
sive operations. 

The qualitative and quantitative nature of the required 
air delivery capability, and its cost, are constantly being 
modified by technological changes in airpower. The advent 
of jet aircraft and near-sonic combat speeds has worked to 
increase appreciably the size and cost of military aircraft. 
The attempt to achieve intercontinental range, to give rea- 
sonable independence of air bases on foreign soil, has further 
accented this growth. Simultaneously, however, various 
techniques of range extension—some still in the early stages 
of development—are increasing the number of aircraft, with 
a wide range of sizes and performance, which will be able 
to contribute to the long-range bombing job. Other nuclear 
weapons will further increase the capabilities of this added 
number of potential weapon carriers. The day will soon 
arrive when all our combat aircraft, including high-per- 
formance fighter types, will become bomber strike aircraft 
possessing devastating firepower. 

Similarly spectacular changes are in prospect in the field 
of air logistics. It is now possible to plan for factory-to- 
advance-base delivery of supplies, using aircraft operating 
over ranges of 3,500 miles at speeds between 300 and 400 
knots. These aircraft will be able to operate, from present- 
day airfields, at direct costs of three to four cents per ton- 
mile. The flexibility of air transport, in turn, will greatly 
accelerate and facilitate changes in the present logistics 
system (methods of ordering, packaging, inventory keeping, 
etc.), thus acting as a catalyst in reducing the tremendous 
cost inherent in the long, surface supply “pipeline” situa- 
tion. The entire cost of an air logistics system appears 
appreciably less than the savings in spare parts made pos- 
sible by it. This future air logistics capability will greatly 
enhance the operational flexibility of airpower, since the 
same aircraft can also serve as in-flight refueling tankers. 

Range-extended tactical combat aircraft, supported by 
a world-wide air logistics system, make operationally pos- 
sible and economically feasible the rapid deployment of 
task forces to fight “brush-fires” or “limited wars” anywhere 
on the Soviet perimiter. These task forces need depend only 
on minimum overseas stockpiling (largely fuel and lubri- 
cants stored underground) and on overseas bases main- 
tained on “austerity-tenant” standards. 

In summary, airpower is in the sweep of a technical rev- 
olution which will profoundly influence the character of 
its aircraft, greatly increase its operational flexibility and 
striking power, and keep its over-all costs within reasonable 
margins. 

The challenge of Communism, coupled with the neutrali- 
zation—by airpower—of our historic ocean barriers, has 
placed unprecedented strains upon the American economy. 
We face the prospect of maintaining armed forces-in-being 
of great magnitude and expense, for an indefinite period 


of time. The unexpectedly early Soviet atomic explosion in 
1949, followed by the Korean episode in 1950, brought a 
then-existing military economy drive to an abrupt halt and 
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greatly accelerated a laggard US rearmament program. 
Soon thereafter, the inevitable inefficiency of hastily con- 
ceived military programs and the waste inherent in their 
rapid implementation became apparent, and led to great 
emphasis on improving the efficiency of our national de- 
fense effort and balancing the budget. 

In the Soviet Union, a police state system is used to sup- 
press consumer demand below normal levels. For this rea- 
son, the USSR presumably can continue military spending 
at a relatively high level for an indefinite period of time; 
however, recent trends toward greater emphasis on con- 
sumer goods indicate that even a police state may not be 
able to suppress consumer demand indefinitely. 

Here, in the US, it appears that tax rates cannot be safely 
raised nor deficit financing indefinitely continued without 
seriously impinging on the traditional American way of 
life. The resulting pressures to reduce the cost of the de- 
fense establishment are enormous, and the new Adminis- 
tration has moved strongly to cut the costs of previous 
military force programs. 

In this context, military planners must take the initiative 
in helping reduce the cost of defense to levels which can be 
successfully borne over the long pull. It is not being argued 
here that military planners should become economists, nor 
that they should compromise the military requirements of 
national security because of economic considerations. It is 
being argued that “maximum military effectiveness with 
limited budgets,” or “national security at minimum cost,” 
must become the military planners’ watchword. 

The technological changes in weapons and aircraft out- 
lined above are the principal keys to a substantial reduction 
in the cost of producing, maintaining, and operating the 
required military forces for long-term security in the nuclear 
age. It is incumbent upon the Air Force to present to the 
country an airpower program which guarantees national se- 
curity, takes maximum advantage of technological changes, 
and meets the required Spartan economic standards. 

Army and Navy planners face a similar challenge and 
responsibility to balance realistically and objectively the 
cost versus effectiveness of their military forces programmed 
for the nuclear age. 


Forces-in-Being vs. post-D-Day Mobilization 


The key factor in winning World Wars I and II was 
the US mobilization base. Therefore, it is difficult to 
suddenly discard this concept in planning for victory in 
World War III. 

Yet the outcome of a war in the nuclear age will almost 
surely be decided by forces-in-being rather than through 
post-D-Day mobilization. The tremendous destructive 
power of nuclear weapons now makes it possible for one 
airplane to deliver in a single instant many times the explo- 
sive equivalent of the entire bombing effort of the Allied 
Air Forces in World War II. 

Considerably fewer than a thousand nuclear weapons 
will render the Soviet economy impotent, and probably 
even fewer than that will do the same to the economy of 
the US. The large-scale use of atomic weapons in counter- 
military operations (two to three thousand) can reduce 
armies, air forces, navies, and their supporting logistic 
systems to relative insignificance. This number of weapons 
can be delivered in a very short time. 

Therefore, in a nuclear war, the combat potential of 
both sides will decline rapidly following D-Day, and the 
size of the mobilization base becomes practically irrelevant. 
The decisive phase of the war will have been fought almost 
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before anything still in factories on D-Day can be brought 
to bear on the enemy. 

True, we dare not gamble that the first few months of 
any future war will be decisive. Thus, while concentrating 
on the war-readiness of our forces-in-being, we must also 
place adequate emphasis on duplicating certain vital parts 
of the industrial mobilization base, and on dispersal of both 
industry and people. However, this is far different from 
the thinking reflected in the Vance Committee Revort® (she 
best interests of the nation will be served by substituting, 
to the greatest extent practicable, additional production 
facilities for stockpiles of military “end items”). Such 
thinking is not only obsolete, but extremely dangerous to 
the survival of the US. 

This conclusion has certain implications concerning the 
cost and vulnerability of US airpower which will now be 
examined. 

Abandonment of the mobilization base concept as the 
primary war-winning factor is an important first step to- 
ward minimizing the cost of a force-in-being. The present 
mobilization base concept involves not only building up 
excessive productive capacity, but also the additional ex- 
pense of using this capacity on a one-shift or less basis, i.e., 
“maintaining living and breathing production lines.” 

Maximum emphasis must be placed on larger produc- 
tion runs and lower production costs in fewer producing 
units (i.e., uneconomic spreading of orders must be avoided). 
However, the larger production runs must not be achieved 
wholly through reduced emphasis on development-during- 
production, but also in part through a reduction in the 
number of types of aircraft and equipment produced. 
Similarly, the stockpiling of selected, long lead-time, multi- 
purpose machine tools is of great importance for the spe- 
cific purpose of reducing development-to-production lead 
times. Furthermore, it should be clear by now that “avoid- 
ing uneconomic spreading of orders” does not mean con- 
centrating defense production in large companies. Some 
prime contractors tend to “pull back” production into their 
own plants regardless of costs—while more efficient sub- 
contractors starve for business. Of course, this is an ex- 
tremely complex problem and, fortunately, the Air Force 
has been making progress toward solutions which are 
economically sound from a national viewpoint. 

In summary, emphasis must be placed on producing the 
force-in-being and stocks of war consumables at minimum 
cost, but without sacrificing the qualitative superiority of 
that force or its capability for sustained operations begin- 
ning immediately on D-Day. 

At present, the over-all vulnerability of the US to atomic 
attack is greater than that of the USSR. The capacity of 
almost all of our important war and war-connected indus- 
tries is two to three times greater than that of the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, this larger economic base is 
concentrated in fewer cities. Similarly, the offensive compo- 
nents of the Air Force, strategic and tactical, are extremely 
vulnerable to Soviet nuclear attack. Drastic measures must 
be taken for their protection, or the effects of the first Soviet 
strike on our capability to deliver nuclear weapons could 
be catastrophic. 

The tactical air force and any SAC wings deployed in 
the European theater can be expected to suffer heavy dam- 
age in the initial enemy strike so long as they remain con- 
centrated on relatively few airfields. Even SAC wings based 
in the US are vulnerable. The concentration of practically 
all of our SAC force on a relatively few airfields in this 
country (while the Congress drastically slashes air base 


___. 


*“Production Capacity—A Military Reserve,” a Report to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization by the Advisory Committee on 
Production Equipment, January 1953. 
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construction funds) increases their vulnerability and re- 
duces the deterrent effect of US offensive airpower. 

The physical vulnerability of the US economy and its 
urban population can be slowly reduced through long-term 
dispersal programs, and national, state, and local govern- 
ments should develop master plans for the decentralized 
location of new urban and industrial construction arising 
from the demands of a growing US economy. In this re- 
gard, the US enjoys a marked advantage over the Soviets 
through possession of a superior communications network 
which makes long-term decentralization of new construction 
a practical plan. 

As for SAC, at the very least its maintenance facilities 
and fuel supplies should be provided with underground or 
adequate “hard-top” storage; over the longer pull, both 
more SAC bases and trends toward smaller, shorter take- 
off aircraft would make really wide dispersal of SAC 
possible. 

Our economy and the US people must be provided with 
an air defense system which exacts a heavy toll on the 
enemy, even though loss of life and property will be mag- 
nified many fold by World War II standards, in the event 





‘AMERICA PLANS NO WANTON DESTRUCTION’ 


“It makes a great difference whether victory is 
sought by the depopulation of a nation or by the 
disarming of a nation. ... We can now aim directly 
to disarm an enemy rather than to destroy him as 
was so often necessary in wars of the past. ... No 
matter how desperately we may be forced to fight 
in our own defense and in defense of our Allies, we 
shall hold to this principle: America plans no 
wanton destruction of people under enemy control, 
and we have no desire for revenge upon unfortunate 
populations who live in fear of their Communist 
masters.”—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF Chief of 
Staff, in a speech at Galveston, Tex., Feb. 9, 1954. 











of a Soviet attack. In view of this, we must now take urgent 
measures to minimize loss of life in the event of Soviet 
attack, by providing an adequate warning system and by 
implementing a program of evacuating all major cities at 
the initiation of hostilities. Furthermore, the present em- 
phasis on air defense must be maintained, and increased as 
the situation requires. 

Simultaneously, reliable intelligence on Soviet air-atomic 
strength must become the prime determinant in setting a 
proper balance between present US offensive and defensive 
airpower. This balance between air offensive and air defen- 
sive strength is the cold-blooded business of our survival. 
This business profits little from reckless charges of disin- 
terest in air defense hurled against military officials who 
have been fighting for years for resources to do the job 
adequately. Rather, the science-industry-military team 
must continue to work effectively together to construct a 
defensive system which leaves no margin for Soviet mis- 
calculation as to our ability to survive and strike back, 
if attacked. 

The actual deployment of our defensive airpower must 
provide for a maximum overlap between the air defensive 
requirements of our people and the economy, and those of 
a less vulnerable, i.e., ‘properly sheltered and dispersed, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Wearing a canvas cover as a protec- 
tion against radiation, author’s wife 
shuts off gas main in a family drill. 


Pulling the electrical fuses is also 
part of the routine for fire prevention 
in case of an enemy atomic attack. 





The youngsters accept the routine of 
the drill calmly. Here they huddle 
with Judge, the Saint Bernard, in 
the basement shelter. Face masks 
help protect them against radiation. 
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How an AF Family Trains for Survival 


Do Your Homework 





Below and on the next page are pa- 
rallel articles on one of the nation’s 
thorniest problems—how to survive a 
nuclear attack. Evacuation is the an- 
swer, say both Major Blank and Gen- 
eral Smith. Ken Blank, who’s assigned 
to Hq., SAC, took these pictures of 
his own family. He’s written two other 
articles for us: “Death in the Night,” 
in the September ’51 issue, and “Re- 
con Crews Snoop from 


40,000 Feet,” in June ’52. . 2 


Civil Defense | 


URING the early morning hours 

an Air Force base is only half 

asleep. Bright lights flood the 

heavily guarded exits and en- 
trances of the steel-fenced area that 
is as large as most of the surrounding 
communities. 

On the flight lines the giant bomb- 
ers rest, drenched in moonlight, while 
others brilliantly reflect the lights of 
the maintenance docks, Sharp-eyed air 
police with loaded carbines watch 
each bomber with the vigilance of a 
sheep-dog guarding a flock. Occasion- 
ally a high-pitched jet whine pierces 
the night air and echoes over the 
prairie. 

In a dark secluded area the restless 
electronic eyes of the search radars 
stop their unceasing rotation. A quick 
second passes. Then the big dishes 
begin to focus back and forth. The 
concave pans settle down and in the 
invisible darkness point toward the 
northwest. Unidentified blips are 
showing up on the radar scope. High- 
ly skilled electronic technicians calm- 
ly relay their information and keep 
the scopes keenly tuned. 

Then, with no regard for the pre- 
dawn morning hour, a dispersed ar- 
ray of sirens begins to wail, for one 
minute. Silence. Another one-minute 
wail moans across the base. Again 
silence. A third begins and lasts for 
another minute. Each man, woman, 
and child on the base is familiar with 
the warning—AIR ALERT. 


By Maj. Ken Blank, USAF 


Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, who was 
formerly Director of Education at the 
Air University, is now a member of 
the Operations Coordinating Board, 
Washington, D.C. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1934 and was a 
World War II B-17 pilot. His most 
recent article for us was “Let’s Edu- 
cate Our Officer Corps,” April °54. 
The views in his article are his own and 
don’t necessarily reflect the views of 
the USAF or any government agency. 


Before the warning sirens end their 
shrieking, the entire populace is 
awake and moving. Within a few 
minutes officers and airmen are mov- 
ing to their duty stations. Crew chiefs 


appear catlike out of the darkness | 


on the flight line and race toward 
their bombers to check engines, in- 
struments, fuel, supplies, and ready 


the big aircraft for the crews. Traffic | 


moves along the avenues leading into 
the base as briefing rooms begin to 
fill up. 

All over the base men take their 
positions to prepare the bomber 
wing to move upon command. In less 
than an hour the bombers start be- 
coming operational and ready to fly. 
With deliberate patience the mainte- 
nance technicians increase their tem- 
po at the docks. Few words are 
spoken but men and machines work 
just a little faster. 

Before daylight breaks the bombers 
and crews are standing by—ready for 
war—an atomic war. 

During this tense period another 
episode of the act which is seldom 
thought of and never mentioned is on 
stage. Mothers soberly arouse their 
children. Through eyes heavy with 
sleep the little ones watch drowsily 
while tiny infants cry out their ob- 
jection to a rude awakening. Air Force 
families understand this way of life, 
understand completely because they 
live it each day, day in and day out. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Evacuation—the Wall of a Modern City 






‘Get Out of Town... 





By Brig. Gen. Dale 0. Smith, USAF 


ISTORY is spotted with incidents 
which depict the emotional 
struggle involved when a man 
must choose between wealth 
and life. And because wealth is so 
hard to come by in this world, the 
value of life itself is sometimes -dis- 
counted, however illogical this may 
be. Even though “you can't take it 
with you,” people sometimes choose 
ty die rather than relinquish their 
wealth as an alternative to death. 


The arguments about the problem 
of evacuation in event of nuclear 
attack are akin to this illogical reac- 
tion to wealth versus life. The vast 
capital investment, the decades of 
toil that have gone into the building 
of America’s great cities are incal- 
culable. It is little wonder that we 
are so attached to our cities. 

Anyone who considers the problem 
will choose evacuation as an alternate 
to nuclear destruction. But this is an 
intellectual choice. The real emotional 
decision can be put off. Something 
may turn up to make the final deci- 
sion unnecessary. Certainly there is 
plenty of public optimism. In any 
event, war does not seem imminent, 
and we think we can cross the 
evacuation bridge when we get to it. 

But we can’t! This is a bridge we 
must build. It will take time, much 
time, and practice and expense. But 
otherwise, when the time comes, there 
will be no bridge to cross. We'll be 
trapped. 

Evacuation of a modern city will 
be a good deal more than a grand fire 
drill. Cities like New York and Los 
Angeles present logistical problems 
which would stagger the imagination 
of a von Schlieffen. What makes the 
problem so difficult is the limiting 
time period in which evacuation must 
be completed. 

Enemy bombers, if detected shortly 
after penetrating the North American 
continent, would be over targets in 


something like four hours. As air 
speeds increase the warning time will 
shrink. Evacuation time must keep 
pace. Today, a few hours may be 
adequate. Tomorrow, evacuation time 
must be cut to minutes. 

The defeatist flatly asserts that 
rapid evacuation is impossible. He 
refuses to consider the problem se- 
rious enough to find a way to solve it. 
He will obstruct and drag his feet 
until it is too late. He will hang onto 


1 Everybody’s Job 


his wealth at the expense of his life, 
and will pull others, less blind, into 
the same abyss. 

A city never has been impregnable. 
The ancient equivalent of SAC and 
ADC was an army on the frontiers. 
But sometimes those frontier armies 
were defeated and the citv invaded. 
So, the city was fortified. As guns 
improved, walls gave way to strong- 
points dispersed around the city peri- 
meter at strategic points. Such city 
fortifications were common in Europe 
even in this century. 

But the age of airpower has all but 
eliminated the value of city fortifica- 
tions. The air above is too vast to 
provide any effective static defense. 
Moreover, the age of airpower has 
brought potential war to all those 
cities which heretofore were protected 
by great natural barriers, such as 
oceans and arctic wastes. 

The wall of a modern city is its 
ability for rapid evacuation. 

No longer can we concern ourselves 
with protecting the physical aspects 
of our cities—their treasures, buildings, 
streets, and facilities of all description. 
No longer can we afford to think of 
saving our own personal property and 
belongings. The cataclysmic power 
of modern munitions leaves us with 
but one major objective—to save our 
people. 

Our statesmen are doing their ut- 
most to prevent war, but the Amer- 
ican public does not desire peace at 


any price. Certainly we shall never 
surrender. Surrender, of course, is 
one means to secure peace. Sur- 
render’s first cousin, appeasement, is 
a partial surrender which leads pro- 
gressively toward abject surrender. 
We shall certainly try to avoid ap- 
peasement. Yet in confronting the 
power of Communism—a power built 
upon a philosophy of world domina- 
tion—the risks of war are ever with 
us. Even though the Soviets may not 
want to extend their power through 
war, their aggressiveness may result 
in a miscalculation, as in Korea. And 
such miscalculations, together with 
unpredictable events which inflame 
passions, are the usual final causes of 
war. Those who fail to recognize this 
possibility, together with the hard 
facts of modern weapons, are living 
in a fool’s paradise. 

Such are those who refuse to con- 
sider: seriously the problem of eva- 
cuation. Some people even think it’s 
funny. The writer was recently house- 
hunting near Washington, D. C., and 
when he told:a realtor that he wished 
a house some distance from the Dis- 
trict because of the danger from 
atomic bombing, the agent only 
chuckled. To him an attack on Wash 
ington seemed so unlikely that anyone 
who would react to the possibility 
was slightly “teched.” When facts lead 
to unpleasant conclusions people usu- 
ally indulge in wishful thinking unless 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FAMILY 


The children understand, too, for 
they have been taught. 

An Air Force wife accepts the oc- 
cupational hazards of her husband's 
business. She adjusts quickly to any 
situation. Most of all she solemnly 
realizes that during the few brief 
minutes her husband awoke, dressed, 
and kissed her good-bye, the duration 
of a war may pass before she will 
ever see him again. 

As quickly as the airmen prepare 
their bombers the wives ready their 





know how devastating atomic attack 
can be, probably better than people 
who are not in “the business.” We— 
my whole family—must be trained and 
prepared for it. This, I feel, is my 
personal responsibility. They will be 
deprived of my own trained guidance 
for my duties will take me elsewhere. 
They must be prepared to survive, 
taught not to panic, and to recuperate 
after the attack as quickly as _pos- 
sible. They must be able to do this 
alone, without help or guidance, They 


Each SAC family keeps a pack ready for immediate evacuation. It contains 
food, clothing, water, first aid kit, and other items that are needed for survival. 


families for evacuation, in accordance 
with a well-prepared plan. The first 
vehicles moving along the streets are 
the airmen going on duty. In the 
next surge of traffic, minutes later, are 
the families leaving for safe destina- 
tions—safe from air blast. and radia- 
tion. 

There is no confusion in the homes, 
for each member of each family knows 
exactly what to do. One airman will 
drive a neighbor and himself to their 
respective duty stations. His neigh- 
bor’s car will be used to evacuate 
their two .smilies. Preplanning has 
made this a workable solution, and 
the families have talked it over so 
no errors will occur to delay their de- 
parture. 

Each family’s evacuation instruc- 
tions include a list of essential sup- 
plies to be taken along. These are 
made up into a pre-packed evacua- 
tion kit, containing food, clothing, 
blankets, first-aid kit, radio, etc. Every- 
thing to insure independent survival 
must be taken along. It might be all 
they will have for weeks. 

As the great bomber fleet becomes 
airborne, the evacuees are far away 
and the sun rises on empty homes and 
vacant flight lines. 

We are an Air Force family. We 
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must understand what is happening, 
what the effects will be, the dangers 
ahead of them, and the extreme hard- 
ships that they face. It is vital that we 
have a plan for survival. 

Our plan is simple, but exacting. 
It is geared to meet two situations: 
(1) if the attack is immediate, and 
(2) if there is enough warning for 
evacuation. 

If the attack is immediate we will 
not be able to leave our home. So 
we've set aside a safe area in our base- 
ment. It’s continuously maintained. 
We picked the farthest point from the 
gas main and electrical outlet or main 
fuse box. We picked a spot that had 
avenues of escape through basement 
windows if the house should fall in. 

Trunks and footlockers serve as re- 
vetments to protect us from falling 
timbers, Canvas covers are in place 
to ward off possible radiation effects. 
Closing the gas main shut-off valve 
and pulling the electrical fuse blocks 
is part of the routine to prevent fire 
or secondary explosions. These can be 
as deadly as the atomic blast. Our 
evacuation pack is stored in one of 
the foot lockers. In this safe area, 
below the nuclear blast wave, we can 
hope to survive. But each member of 
the family must know what to do and 


recognize the warning to act. So we 
have a routine practice alert, which 
we work into our daily life almost as 
a game, although a grimly serious one. 

If we survive the blast, radiation 
hazards may become a problem. So 
we store overshoes when not in use, 
coats that will give maximum cover 
to the body, and sanitary face masks 
in the safe area. Even our Saint Ber- 
nard dog has his face mask and a 
place in the revetment. 

If we get warning soon enough to 
allow evacuation our plan follows a 
different pattern. Transportation for 
the family is the first consideration. 
Since we are a one-car family, we 
double up with another Air Force 
family living nearby. The other officer 
and I alternate each week, driving to 
and from the base. The auto that 
stays at home will carry our two 
families to safety. The wife with the 
auto will collect the other family and 
get out of the target area on a pre- 
designated route. Each family has its 
own evacuation pack, which is kept 
ready constantly. 

Our own evacuation pack presents 
a special problem. My wife is a dia- 
betic, so our pack includes a month’s 
supply of life-saving insulin, dietetic 
foods, alcohol for sterilization of hypo- 
dermic needles, and the hypodermics 
themselves. If she survives the atomic 
blast, her living requirements become 
complicated when food and medicines 
are not readily available. 

In addition our evacuation pack 
contains the essential items needed 
to keep alive for a minimum period 
of fifteen days after the attack. It will 


_take care of my wife and children 


for that length of time, even if noth- 
ing more is available. 

The items include: 

Food, including canned vegetables, 
canned meats, canned fruit juices, 
sealed crackers, tea, sealed candies, 
sealed packages of dried fruits such 
as raisins or figs, etc., salt, sugar, flour, 
canned milk, cheese, canned fish, and 
a flask of whiskey. No food item 
should be included that is not well 
sealed to prevent radioactive dust 
from filtering in. 

Clothing, including a complete 
change of personal clothing, heavy 
coats, raincoats, heavy _ stockings, 
gloves, extra shoes, and face masks. 

Water, preferably in thermos bot- 
tles with cups. Also water purifying 
tablets. 

Emergency type first-aid kit. 

Flashlight with extra batteries. 

Radio, battery type with extra bat- 
tery. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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. DONT TREAD ONME 


First Navy Jack, which unfurled the historic 
warning to the world in 1775—believed to 
have been first hoisted to the jackstaff of the 
ALFRED by one Lieut. John Paul Jones. 
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naval history is being made today 


At 0955 on January 5th, one of the major events in naval aviation history took place. 
y J 
It was the unveiling of the United States Navy’s great new XP6M SeaMaster—Shi 
§ YS§ 

No. | and prototype of an entirely new concept in military aircraft. 

i As a component of a powerful new arm of the naval arsenal—the Seaplane Striking \ 
ve ci ; 
lust Force —the Martin SeaMaster focuses national attention upon a revolutionary prin- | 









ciple of military strategy, known as the WBA* concept. Here’s why: 

The SeaMaster is a highly versatile 4-jet waterbased aircraft, in the over 600 MPH 
ae class, which requires no fixed base and can operate from the seas, lakes and rivers, 
da the coastal bays, lagoons and estuaries of the world... bases unlimited! 
bot- ‘Today the top-level talk is turning to WBA...and shown here is the reason. 


*WaterBased Aircraft 
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BALTIMORE +-> MARYLAND 











































@ This new Scott-Firewel miniature Oxygen Regulator system 
is doing a full-size job on the Douglas A4D “Skyhawk”. The “Sky- 
hawk” fulfills a need for lightweight fighter aircraft. This system 
heips solve giant problems caused by the need fez miniaturization. 


The regulator is attached to the pilot’s standard oxygen mask. 
Resulting in a 100% saving of valuable panel space. The regulator 
itself weighs only 134 ounces as compared to 434 pounds of the 
standard regulator. A small 4 inch mask-hose replaces the regular, 
bulky breathing tube. These are only a part of the advantages of 
the new Scott miniature Oxygen Regulator System now available 
for military and commercial use. 


Lighter components make lighter aircraft 


A-15 
A-21 AIRLINE 


PORTABLE AIRCRAFT OXYGEN AIRCRAFT THERAPEUTIC 
OXYGEN EQUIPMENT TAILWHEELS REGULATORS BRAKES OXYGEN 





G For complete information write today! 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


8303 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N.Y 


EXPORT SOUTHERN OXYGEN CO. 15 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Blankets, two for each person. 


Canvas shelter, water repellant 


type. 


cooking pan, portable stove, and a 
supply of canned heat. 

Toilet articles, including soap, 
toothpaste and brushes, and towels. 

Shotgun or rifle and pistol with box 
of ammunition. 

Miscellaneous items such as money, 
valuables, and important papers. The 
evacuation pack is kept at a minimum 
weight for easy handling and a mini- 
mum size to save space in the auto- 
mobiles. 

Our two families have agreed to 
keep our cars in good operating or- 
der and, at no time to have less than 
half a tank of fuel. Included in each 
car are road maps of the surround- 
ing states and cities. Tire chains, a 
spare tire, and tools are permanently 
stored in each vehicle. 

Each family is briefed on weather, 
with particular emphasis on the di- 
rection of the wind. They know how 
to avoid the downwind areas from 
the atomic blast since radioactive 
fall-out from the atomic cloud creates 
a new danger. 

The family evacuation plans must 
conform to the local civil defense or- 
ganization. Civil defense planners try 
to distribute evacuees, so as not to 
cause confusion, jammed areas, loss 
of control, etc. It will be the families 
who do not know what to do who 
will snarl up traffic, tend to panic, 
and in general place themselves and 
their neighbors in jeopardy. 

The need for preparedness is a 
grim reality. But the children are not 
frightened by a routine that is fa- 
miliar. Rather they are matter-of- 
fact about the problem once _ they 
know the score. Their little minds are 
not capable of comprehending the 
why’s and wherefore’s of our prepara- 
tions but they are willing to cooperate 
and follow orders. 

Perhaps the best illustration of 
this was the answer I got from my 
seven-year-old daughter the other 
evening when I asked, “Dianne, what 
would you do if an air raid alert 
sounded and Mother and I were not 
around?” 

“I would get little sister and Judge 
(our Saint Bernard) and go to the 
basement where you showed me.” 

“Yolanda, what would you do if 
an air raid alert sounded?” I put this 
question to my three-year-old. 

Without taking her eyes from the 
excitement of the television screen, 
she said, “I'd go with Dianne.”—END 





Eating utensils for each member 
of the family, plates, frying pan, one 
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Engineers: North American offers unusual opportunities. Write Engineering Personnel Office, Los Angeles or Downey, California; or Columbus, Ohio. 


THE PEACEFUL ATOM )...11's worKING For You! 


North American Aviation early saw the need for 
development and application of the atom to peace- 
ful purposes. Using its own funds, the company set 
up an organization staffed by leading atomic scien- 
tists and engineers. This Nuclear Engineering and 
Manufacturing organization conducts work for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and has initiated many 
new developments in nuclear applications. 

This continuing effort has produced several 
types of research reactors. Two important examples 
of these, produced for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, are now in operation. One is being used by 


the company for advanced developmental study of 
other reactor designs, and general nuclear re- 
search is being done with the other. Other North 
American designed reactors for industrial and 
medical research will soon be in operation. 

Still another example of North American's ad- 
vance in this field is the ‘Sodium Reactor Experi- 
ment,’ a new reactor concept in atomic power. This 
development is being jointly financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the company. 
From this will come many answers to the problem 
of producing economical electricity from the atom. 


Ne ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 
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Norrn American Aviation, INC. 














































NOW LINKED TOGETHER. ~~ 








DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT and AMERICAN 
GYRO—a team of proven ability, know-how and g 
experience for the solution of any electronic 
scopic, control and automation. probléms 
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ERICAN GYRO= Santa Monica, Calif. 


Products and facilities of American Gyro Div. of Daystrom 
Pacific Corp. perfectly complement the products and facilities 
of Daystrom Instrument. American Gyro components and 
control systems are outstanding in a field demanding pre- 
cision, accuracy, and ruggedness. Daystrom Instrument is 
proud to welcome this new member to the family of Daystrom 
Incorporated. 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT, archbaid, Pa. 
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the facts are brought home so dra. 
matically as to force general accept. 
ance. 

But in the age of atomic airpower, 
the awful drama may be presented 
just one instant before death. Those 
who survive will likely be those who 
have been able to accept the logical 
truth, however distasteful, and who 
have been willing to abandon their 
earthly possessions in order to save 
their lives. 

How many Americans will cling 
blindly to their property in the cities 
by resisting evacuation preparations 
until it is too late? Even the prelimina- 
ries will be costly. The first full-scale 
exercise will shut down trade, trans- 
portation, and production for prob- 
ably a full day. One can only guess 
at the expense involved, but it will 
probably run into millions. 

Exercises will reveal transportation 
bottlenecks. New high-speed arteries, 
bridges, and tunnels probably will 
have to be built. This will compound 
the expense, but provide some peace- 
time return by improving daily traffic 
circulation. 

If an individual can travel at sixty 
miles in one hour on a turnpike, cer- 
tainly one-way exit channels can be 
developed for a whole population to 
travel simultaneously. No stop lights 
need slow the flow of cars, because 
all cross-traffic would merge into the 
one-way arteries. A wide street could 
accommodate four lanes, with some- 
thing like 4,000 cars per hour pass- 
ing one point. With five people in 
each car, 20,000 people would pass 
that point in one hour. Twenty such 
exit arteries would move something 
like 400,000 people in one hour. More 
exits would reduce congestion and 
speed the flow. Nor does this consider 
the thousands which could be moved 
by train. There seems to be no valid 
reason why any city could not be 
completely emptied within four hours 
with a well drilled plan. The foot- 
draggers will observe that by the time 
we can learn to evacuate within four 
hours, the speed of aircraft will have 
mounted so that four hours warning 
is impossible. What will we do then? 

As the period of warning gets 
shorter, the population of a city may 
have to evacuate largely by air. The 
technique of glider pick-up is well 
developed. People could board gliders 
stationed on roof-tops and in streets. 
When loaded they could be snatched 
up by the nylon cords of tow planes 
at over a hundred miles per hour. 
Personal helicopters are not far around 
the corner, and new light planes have 

(Continued on page 38) 








»-.and here’s how your New Air Navy 
will use it for America’s defense 


Keeping the world’s sea lanes open to our own forces and 

4 yy u ® denying their use to any aggressor is the primary mission 
ci 7o of o r planet is of the United States Navy. 

These sea lanes are a two-way lifeline. Over them we 

transport the strategic materials vital to our industrial life, 


and send forth the supplies and troops essential to the 
existence of our overseas bases. 
To control the seas a strong nation must control the 
skies above the seas... this is the job of your New Air Navy. 
High-flying, hard-hitting jet fighters, like Chance 
Vought’s Cutlass, are designed to range from the Navy’s 
roving task forces, sweeping the skies and extending the 


striking power of our surface fleets. 
They are an “insurance policy” against attack upon our 


far-flung bases...an advance guard against attack at home. 
Your New Air Navy plays a vital role in the use of deep 
water as part of America’s defense. 
Be a NAVAL FLIER—Visit your nearest a7 
Naval Air Station or write: NAVCAD, ea; = 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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your key to smaller, more reliable 
electronic systems! 


Modern aerial weapons impose tremendous shock, 
vibration and heat problems for complex airborne 
electronic equipment. Texas Instruments —a leading 
manufacturer of doth military airborne equipment and 
semiconductor devices —is best qualified to aid you 
in solving these design problems. 









Small as the buttons on your shirt, transistors are already 
replacing vacuum tubes in applications where size, 
weight, reliability, and power consumption are impor- 
tant. Newest TI transistor developments are mass pro- 
duction of low cost, high gain germanium transistors 
and high temperature, high frequency silicon transistors. 
TI silicon devices operate stably to more than twice the 
high temperature minimums required for most military 


applications (MIL-T-5422C). 










Texas Instruments—with extensive military electronics 
experience—already has under development numerous 
military projects applying both silicon and germanium 
transistors. For aid in the trend to transistorization, call 
in one of our application engineers. TI welcomes the 
opportunity to design and manufacture transistorized 
systems for your specific application. Write to Texas 
Instruments, Apparatus Division. 
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INCORPORATED 
6000 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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already been developed which cap 
take off from streets. Indeed, by the 
time a ballistic missile is developed 
which can fly 5,000 miles in one hour, 
people in cities should certainly be 
able to disperse a dozen or more 
miles in less time. 

Some people look at secondary 
problems arising from evacuation and 
find them insoluble. Suppose a city 
spews its people in every direction, 
How would they live? Food and 


What would happen to the sick, the 
aged, the infants? True, there would 
be great hardship, but the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration is be- 
ginning to provide dispersed medical 
supplies and has plans for many as- 
sembly points with food, blankets and 
shelter. The alternative to this hard. 
ship, however, is the high possibility 
of death if we remain in a city under 
attack. Certainly the decision to 
evacuate and face the hardship should 
be taken without hesitation. One can 
live for days without food, but not 
for an instant under an H-bomb Dlast. 

Probably the most uninformed of 
all arguments against evacuation is 
that the bomb may miss and people 
would be better off if they stayed put. 
In the first place, a blind baboon 
could hit a given city with modem 
bombing equipment. A gross error, 
through equipment failure or damage 
caused by our Air Defense, is a re- 
mote possibility, but certainly nothing 
upon which we can plan. It is im- 
possible to be completely secure in 
this life, but we live longer by avoid- 
ing the obvious dangers and abiding 
by the laws of probability. For if a 
bomber reaches the bomb-release line, 
he will probably hit his target. 

Civil Defense studies have shown, 
moreover, that evacuation disperses 
the concentration of people and will 
reduce bomb casualties even under 
a miss. Finally, if one is still con- 
cerned about a miss, it might be 
comforting to consider that there are 
360 degrees in a circle and the miss 
could be in any direction. 

Should general war come, we can 
hardly expect SAC to destroy every J 
enemy bomber on the ground. Nor 
can we expect our fine Continental 
Air Defense Command to stop every 
invader. What do we do about those 
which get through? 

We must build the modern walls 
of a city—an ability to evacuate 
rapidly. The bombs that drop can 
destroy the structure of a city, but 
they cannot destroy the heart and 
soul of a city if the people are saved. 
People can build better cities.—END 















Right from the START | 


Engine Thrust depends on fuel controls! Since the 
beginnings of the jet age, CECO jet engine fuel con- 
trols have helped to propel America’s most advanced 
aircraft... up faster... out farther . . . in the 
race for world air supremacy. Today, more than 
27,000 controls later, they're still proving their 
superiority . . . still aiding the free world’s finest 
jets —like the F-86H Sabre—to achieve new 
performance records. 


Ask our engineering-production teams to turn your plans 
into practical realities. They have done so for others! 


q CHANDLER-EVANS 
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PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
FUEL CONTROLS * AFTERBURNER CONTROLS * PUMPS 
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COME BACK WITH A GRADE 
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In our September 54 issue, through 
the sketches of Stokes Walesby, a staff 
artist of the Baltimore News-Post, the 
readers of Arr Force got a look be- 
hind the scenes as a SAC Squadron of 
B-47s went on TDY to England. Below ‘ 
and on the next two pages are Mr. 
Walesby’s impressions of a more re- 
cent trip he’s made—to Landstuhl Air 
Base, Germany. Based here, near the 
Iron Curtain, is a typical USAF all- 
weather outfit, the 440th Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron. Its job: a con- 
stant alert against aggression. And 
here’s how the men of the 440th live 
and work. 


SABRE OGS OVER GERMANY 
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This all-weather F-86D Sabrejet of 
the 440th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron is only minutes away from 





a the Iron Curtain as it roars into the 
‘ air at Landstuhl Air Base in Germany. 
‘a 
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Operations is the “nerve center” 

of the squadron. The men drop by to 
get the latest “poop,” for flight 
clearance, and to scan the board for 
flight information. 





The complex radar brain of the 

F-86D puts the “all” in “all-weather fighter.” 
Keeping this vital equipment in shape 

calls for the “know-how” of thoroughly 
trained electronics technicians. 


——~---~---------~ 


Just as at other Air Force bases, the Landstuhl 
tower is one of the busiest spots on the 

field. The jets at the field get priority on 
take-offs and landings because of the 

way they eat up the fuel. 





The entire rear section of the 

Sabrejet is removed to make the after- 
burner and rear portions of the 
engine accessible for maintenance and 
adjustment by skilled mechanics. 

















| 
| 
Pilots sit in the cockpits in full | 
flight gear, and jet starters stand by | 
the F-86Ds on the five-minute | 
ready line. No warm-up is needed, so 
pilots can “turn ’em on and go.” | 





“Club 21” is typical of the 
little huts built alongside the 
parking areas of their 
Sabrejets by the enterprising 
ground crews at Landstuhl. 











There’s nothing like a fast game of ping 
pong to keep a sharp edge on the 
reflexes. One of the favorite pastimes 
around the ready rooms, it attracts 

the usual kibitzers. 








Thirty-minute stand-by in the ready room 
gives the crews a chance to relax 

and catch up on some reading. Helmets 
and parachutes hang on a 

rack—always available for an alert. 
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Production counts AT CANADAIR 


Enterprising management and leadership . . . astute planning . . . excellent facilities 
and equipment...the experience of its people... pride of accomplishment — 
all these factors make Canadair a leader in aircraft production. 


Canadair’s leadership is proven by past production of civil and military 
four-engined aircraft, as well as by its record of continuous production of jet 
fighters and trainers — and soon to appear will be a military version of the Bristol 
Britannia, redesigned by Canadair engineers as a reconnaissance aircraft for 
the R.C.A.F. 


Canadair’s production experience is an excellent recommendation to those 
buying military or commercial aircraft — another reason why people who know 
say “you can count on Canadair.” 
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relies on Bogue Precision Power 


Arma, a division of American Bosch Arma 
Corporation, manufacturers of high accuracy 
defense weapons control systems, has selected 
Bogue precision power supplies for their 
laboratories and production testing. 


Fire control, bomb sighting, and navigational 
systems all depend on very precise equipment. 
Bogue hi-cycle power provides the high de- 
gree of accuracy to meet the severe require- 
ments these systems demand. 


There is a Bogue engineering representative 
in your area to discuss your power applications 
and assist you in the selection and design of 
power apparatus to meet your exacting speci- 
fications. A phone call or letter will have him 
at your service. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 440 


Bogue Electric Manufacturing Company 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 


BOGUE 


Ihe Authority on High Cyele Precision Feuer goN Elegy 


Support your Air Force Recruitment Program for 1955. 
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COUNTER-FORCE STRATEGY 





SAC. In addition, many measures suggest themselves for 
minimizing the vulnerability of US airpower to Soviet 
attack. SAC can be operated from the US using overseas 
bases for pre- and post-strike staging. The number of tac- 
tical aircraft in the West European theater can be held to 
a minimum, with the bulk of tactical airpower located at 
air bases within once-refueled radii of action of the poten- 
tial combat area. Simultaneously, we must exploit fully the 
several technological advances which promise much better 
take-off and landing characteristics for tactical aircraft, 
thus permitting wide dispersal to the hundreds of smaller 
airfields already available throughout the world. Beyond 
this, “ready-reserve” aircraft, kept in dispersed locations, 
can be used to replace early combat losses. 


US vs. USSR in a Counter-Economy War 


A future war, with unrestricted use of nuclear weapons 
in counter-economy strategic bombing campaigns, can end 
only in destruction of both sides. It would be folly to assume 
that symmetry in counter-economy bombing will not exist 
during the nuclear age, when the number of bombs re- 
quired on target can be measured in hundreds. It is of 
little consequence that we have the nuclear stockpile capa- 
bility of destroying Russia several times, if Russia simul- 
taneously has the capability to destroy us just once. This 
she can have with a reasonable investment—an investment 
she is obviously making. Even worse, the counter-economy 
situation will become highly asymmetrical in favor of the 
Soviets (even when they still have a “limited” number of 
bombs and bombers), because they are subject to fewer 
political constraints in starting a war, and because of their 
superior capabilities in intelligence. Furthermore, should 
the Soviets develop a ballistic missile delivery capability 
before we do, counter-economy deterrent strength could 
shift heavily in their favor. 

An exchange of blows resulting in millions dead and 
devastation of a large portion of our industrial and urban 
complex would endanger our national objective of pre- 
serving democratic concepts and institutions. This basic 
inconsistency between national objectives and unrestrained 
counter-economy warfare under conditions of US-USSR 
strategic nuclear symmetry demands that we explore objec- 
tively any alternative, war-winning strategies which mini- 
mize the prospects of an automatic exchange of counter- 
economy nuclear attacks. 

There are two very good reasons why we should concern 
ourselves with broader air strategy than that based too 
rigidly on the decisiveness of the counter-economy cam- 
paign. First, with symmetrical US-USSR counter-economy 
capabilities, the “Sunday punch” is not likely to be deci- 
sive. Secondly, we should not rule out the possibility of a 
political decision staying the delivery of the “Sunday 
punch.” Facing up to these possibilities, we must exploit 
fully all elements of air-atomic power to prevent even 
greater emphasis on the conventional ground-orientation of 
our strategy. For the nation, this is a must, because we will 
lose any future war unless we counter Soviet superiority on 
the ground, and the only effective and economic way pro- 
posed for doing this so far is through air-atomic power. 

Suggestions for employing airpower in other than the 
classical strategic role have not been seriously considered 
since World War II, and too often have been lightly turned 
aside by the cliche: “Oh, you want to return the battle to 
the battlefields.” Possibly this happens because JCS strategy 
is too heavily influenced by World War II thinking, and 
because this was true even during the period of US atomic 
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monopoly. During this period, the Air Force considered it 
rank heresy—and correctly so—to have the slightest doubt — 
cast upon the validity of the classical tenets of Douhet and 
Mitchell. Therefore, it is small wonder that the dynamics 
of the nuclear age and the significance of the passing of 
our atomic monopoly have not been fully appreciated, and 
that old concepts of airpower continue to be rigidly em. 
braced. Much broader horizons are now open to US air 
atomic power and through their exploitation the devasta- 
tion of counter-economy nuclear war can hopefully be 
avoided. s 

There can be no guarantee that the USSR will not attack 
the US economy first. They will undoubtedly have the 
initiative, and it would be sheer folly to rely on any agree- 
ment with the Russians to refrain from bombing cities, 
Hence, there will be an over-riding need for a US strategie 
force with such unquestionable capability that the Soviets. 
will have no room to speculate about the outcome of 
launching a surprise attack against the US economy. This 
requires that we maintain a strategic force, relatively invul- 
nerable to enemy offensive or defensive airpower. It also 
requires that we exploit fully alternative delivery capabili- 
ties for striking the Soviet economy. 

The Soviets must never be tempted to strike SAC and 
the US economy on the assumption that SAC is highly 
vulnerable and, if SAC is destroyed our total capability to 
retaliate will have been eliminated. In other words, SAC, 
TAC, or in fact all offensive US airpower can and should 
be flexible enough to do a variety of jobs, including 
counter-economy strategic bombing. This is the only effee- 
tive and practical way of standing down SUSAC, the Rus- 
sion counterpart of our Strategic Air Command. 

A counter-economy strategic bombing campaign will 
have a noticeable effect on well-stocked Soviet forces-in- 
being only six to twelve months after the outbreak of war. 
In this event, the counter-economy mission will have a 
relatively small effect on the Soviet tactical air-ground 
offensive. If Western Europe is occupied, and its political 
and intellectual leadership purged by the Soviets, we will 
then be faced with the necessity of “liberating” and “gov- 
erning” it in the World War II sense of the word. Clearly, 
this would be impossible in the event counter-economy 
blows are exchanged since there would be no healthy US 
economy and some millions fewer people in the US to use 
in mounting a new expeditionary force. Furthermore, in 
the face of an enemy atomic capability, Normandy-type 
invasions are doomed to failure. Thus, although the US 
would not necessarily have “lost” the war, we would be in 
no position to win it militarily. And with Western Europe 
lost to us, the long-term political and economic factors 
would strongly favor the Soviets. 

These possibilities point up the indecisive nature of a 
counter-economy campaign against the Soviets, when they 
can do the same to us. Furthermore, there is always some 
risk that, faced with devastation in the event of a nuclear 
war, the Soviet leadership may prefer the risk of national 
suicide if counter-economy bombing were to leave both 
sides with their economies destroyed, but the Soviets in 
control of Western Europe—a better prospect for the elite 
than certain defeat. Clearly, we must search for—and pre- 
pare for the transition to—an air strategy which provides 
maximum hope of avoiding the devastation of our cities 
and the mass loss of life, and which gives Western Euro- 
peans some hope of reasonable defense and survival. 

As the Soviets achieve strategic nuclear sufficiency, 
their large ground armies and tactical air forces could, in 
a conventional military sense—unless we counter them 
effectively—shift the world balance of power in favor 

(Continued on page 51) 





























AVRO AIRCRAFT 


A world-famous name sharing a heritage of 46 years of flight takes off on its 
new career. With its own established record of design and productionachieve- 
ments reflected in the constant output of CF-100’s for the R.C.A.F., AVRO 
Aircraft assumes an independent and experienced role in world aviation. 


Already successfully test-flown for nine years, the new Company will direct 
the efforts of 10,000 experienced designers, engineers, technicians and skilled 
production workers. Assurance that 

AVRO Aircraft can meet the 

increasing demands of the 

Jet Age is confirmed by 

the proven development 

record of its extensive engineer- 

ing staff, every member of which is 

constantly at work on aeronautical 

research and design for the future. 


With management and policy unchanged, 
AVRO Aircraft continues to discharge its 
responsibility as one of the main industrial 
arms of the R.C.A.F. and through present and 
future projects reinforce and maintain 
Canada’s air defence. 


DEDICATED TO CANADA’S JETPOWERED 
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ENDA ... a new power in the Jet Age! 


Orenda Engines begins its corporate life with an established record of engineering 
and production achievement, with management and policies unchanged and with the 
same goal... leadership in the field of aerial propulsion. 


From Orenda’s design, development and production departments came the first 

all-Canadian jet engine to power the CF-100 and F-86 Sabres V and VI. Since September, 1952, 
the company has delivered over 1,500 Orendas. Expanded research facilities are now 

under construction to deal with the increasingly complex power requirements of the future. 


The 6,000 people in the Orenda family are dedicated to designing, manufacturing, 
maintaining and servicing modern jet engines and other forms of aero power and to the 
building of a sound aircraft industry for the defence and development of Canada. 


* ORENDA: Source of all power—Iroquois 
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the Soviets. With devastating punishment aimed at the US 
and NATO countries, the Soviets will be in a strong bar- 
gaining position to press for agreement to refrain from 
employing nuclear weapons. Furthermore, having the 
initiative, the Soviets might refrain from using nuclear 
weapons and simultaneously announce that city bombing 
would be resorted to only in retaliation. In the face of a 
known Soviet nuclear capability, it is highly unlikely that 
the Allies would, except in a dying gasp, initiate city 
bombing. 

The possible courses of events outlined above would 
appear to favor the Soviets, with their large edge in con- 
ventional ground armies and tactical air forces. However, 
the reverse is possible if the US takes full advantage of its 
large stockpile for mass employment of nuclear weapons 
by both tactical and strategic air forces against Soviet mili- 
tary forces-in-being and their direct supporting elements. 
A large and potentially decisive military advantage accrues 
to the US in counter-military force operations because of 
a larger nuclear stockpile; the probability of a greater 
variety of proven weapons and delivery systems; and a 
variety of proven delivery tactics and techniques. These 
advantages can and must be maintained for many years, 
and they can be militarily decisive during this period. This 
US counter-force nuclear capability enables us effectively 
to overcome the Soviet advantage in numbers of conven- 
tional ground and tactical air forces. 

The US has already publicly announced a policy of reli- 
ance on massive retaliation in the event of any overt mili- 
tary aggression fomented by the Soviets. This announced 
policy goes far toward deemphasizing Soviet-inspired move- 
ments to outlaw the use of nuclear weapons completely. 

As our counter-force capability becomes really formi- 
dable, the US will have both the option of choosing and 
the initiative of announcing a policy to employ nuclear 
weapons primarily against military targets. How such an 
announcement should be made and, indeed, whether it 
should be made at all, presents questions and issues of 
great complexity. Certainly, any announcement should 
leave us the choice of using or not using nuclear weapons, 
according to the contingencies. 

However, the Soviets certainly will not “hold still” while 
we establish the ground rules for war to suit ourselves. For 
example, they might suddenly accept a “reasonable” atomic 
disarmament plan. Or, the Soviets mighi threaten that any 
use of nuclear weapons anywhere by us will be countered 
by a blow at our cities or the cities of our allies. This entire 
matter urgently needs study and consideration at the high- 
est policy levels. Our basic objective should be to maximize 
the additional deterrent value of our counter-force capa- 
bility, while capitalizing on its political and psychological 
aspects to rally the free and neutral nations to our side. 


Counter-Force Operations 


This article has discussed the situation which could exist 
when Soviet strategic nuclear sufficiency provides them 
with a counter-economy capability symmetrical with that 
of the US. It has also suggested that US military nuclear 
sufficiency, plus technological changes in aircraft and 
weapons, might be exploited to prevent a potentially disas- 
trous shift in the world balance of power in favor of the 
Soviets. In the discussion of a counter-force nuclear capa- 
bility which follows, these three points should be clearly 
understood and kept in mind: 

@ A counter-force capability is proposed as a major and 
war-winning role for US offensive airpower instead of, as 
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generally held in the Air Force, a secondary role to the 
counter-economy mission. 

@ This article makes no proposals to diminish the im- 
portance of the strategic counter-economy capability. To 
the contrary, such a capability continues to be vital to this 
nation’s survival. However, this paper does argue that a 
strategy to bomb the Soviet economy immediately at the 
outbreak of war will not be in the nation’s best interest for 
very much longer. When the Soviets approach nuclear 
strategic sufficiency, US nuclear military sufficiency sup- 
porting a counter-force strategy will become the key to the 
early achievement of a dominant military position vis-d-vis 
the Soviets. 

@ This paper makes no proposals ic diminish the im- 
portance of SAC. On the contrary, SAC’s capabilities must 
be continually increased, with emphasis on training, tar- 
geting, and flexibility of equipment to enable SAC to carry 
out either counter-force or counter-economy operations. 

Combat forces, lines of communication, and supporting 
supplies constitute the principal targets for attack and de- 
struction. Before commenting specifically on this target 
system, it should be made clear that the use of nuclear 
weapons makes it difficult to distinguish between military 
and counter-economy targets. For example, major air bases 
are frequently located near cities; troops can be concen- 
trated in cities; and submarine bases are associated with 
major seaports. Thus, even counter-force operations will 
inevitably lead to some destruction of Soviet cities. Further- 
more, this situation presents especially difficult targeting 
problems when we contemplate using nuclear weapons 
against counter-force targets in Central Europe. Neverthe- 
less, these targeting difficulties should not distract us from 
the basic objective of winning any war primarily through 
the destruction of enemy forces-in-being. 

The targets of highest priority among offensive enemy 
combat forces are those intended for the air delivery of 
nuclear weapons. The fact that combat aircraft spend 
some ninety percent of their time on the ground, that they 
require servicing by highly skilled and trained personnel, 
and that they require certain fixed ground facilities, render 
air installations particularly lucrative targets to attack by 
nuclear weapons. Furthermore, the fixed nature of air in- 
stallations permits the targeting and planning for their 
attack prior to the opening of hostilities. 

The destruction of the enemy’s air force is the essential 
prelude to the large-scale attack of his ground forces. The 
Soviets habitually employed massive attack formations in 
World War II. The centralization of authority and distrust 
of the initiative of smaller unit commanders in the dictator 
society of the Soviets may influence them to continue reli- 
ance, at least initially, on massive ground attacks. Air Forces 
armed with enough nuclear weapons can now destroy such 
ground forces—quickly and completely. After—or perhaps, 
even before—an anti-ground force atomic capability has 
been demonstrated, dispersal in both frontage and depth 
will be used to reduce vulnerability, but this will intro- 
duce serious problems of control and great losses in 
striking power. Hunter-killer, air-ground tactics—utilizing 
small, highly mobile, airborne forces—can and must be 
devised to force isolated enemy ground units either to 
remain dispersed, immobile, and ineffectual, or to concen- 
trate and present lucrative atomic targets of opportunity. 

The Soviet submarine force will undoubtedly engage 
heavily in interdiction of our sea lines. Their employment 
for closing important allied seaports with atomic torpedoes 
and for launching guided missiles with nuclear warheads 
against targets in the continental US is also a distinct 
possibility. 

(Contiriued on following page) 
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COUNTER-FORCE STRATEGY 


Like aircraft, submarines are difficult to locate, combat, 
and destroy when operating in their own medium. Also 
like aircraft, submarines require elaborate home bases, 
spend a large fraction of their time in these bases, and 
require highly trained and skilled personnel for their opera- 
tion and maintenance. These submarine bases are tough 
targets, so that the fissile material requirements per target 
are quite high. This is counted-balanced by the fact that 
these targets are relatively few in number and their de- 
struction rapidly reduces the number of enemy submarines 
on patrol. 

The logistics and communications systems necessary to 
support and give mobility to ground forces present targets 
of high military value. For example, a concentrated and 
thorough atomic bridge demolition program can so inter- 
fere with the mobility and re-supply of Soviet forces in 
Europe as to seriously reduce their effectiveness and create 
concentration of troops in the more rearward areas. Again, 
the destruction of the enemy’s skilled engineer troops 
through timely re-attack of bridge sites constitutes profit- 
able employment of tactical air-atomic capability. 

There is general agreement that atomic strikes against 
known fuel production facilities can have little effect in 
blunting the initial onslaught of a Soviet attack. They can 
have only a relatively long-term effect. However, the larger 
fuel storage sites nearer the combat zone are important 
targets for initial atomic attack. Munitions and supplies are 
so readily dispersed and camouflaged and their vulner- 
ability is so low that their attack with atomic weapons is 
of doubtful profit. However, destruction and abandonment 
of munitions and supplies coincident with nuclear attack of 
troop targets is likely to be a major bonus. 

Counter-force operations enormously increase the re- 
quirements for combat intelligence, especially intelligence 
of a highly timely character. Top priority must be accorded 
the vital fixed elements of the enemy’s force-in-being (air- 
craft and submarine bases, major stocks of nuclear weapons 
and fuel, specialized maintenance installations and _ per- 
sonnel, etc.). Intelligence that will give one to three days 
of warning of the imminence of an attack is a close second 
in order of importance. Economic intelligence (plant char- 
acteristics, production data, capital and labor force concen- 
trations, etc.) remains necessary. Finally, means are 
required to assess properly and rapidly the political and 
psychological effects of air-atomic threats and strikes. 

Timeliness and “area” surveillance, rather than “precise” 
target detail, are the prime requisites. Thus, high reliance 
will be placed on air reconnaissance as the instrument of 
combat intelligence. The anticipated tempo of air-atomic 
operations places a premium on a night/bad weather 
“reece” capability, on low-altitude operations under cloud 
cover, and on rapid reduction of raw recon data to useable 
form (weapon selection information and target coordinates) 
for immediate strike decisions. 

Vigorous and properly-oriented exploitation of current 
technology can rapidly provide the means for meeting the 
intelligence-reconnaissance needs of the nuclear age. 

Based on what has been said so far, it is now possible 
to summarize American airpower requirements. First of 
all, America must be strong in its own right and must be 
able to project some of its retaliatory power from well 
defended bases on this continent. However, granted that 
an intercontinental strategic capability of some magnitude 
is vital to this country’s survival, it is no longer of itself 
sufficient to guarantee our long-term security. Furthermore, 
in the long term, airpower based in America alone can be 
impaired by military and political vicissitudes in other parts 
of the world. After all, if we depended solely on a long- 
range striking air force, we would be leaving the whole 
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eastern hemisphere open to eventual Soviet domination. 
The balance of world resources, including trained man- 
power, industry, and strategic materials, would then heavily 
favor the Soviets, and our eventual defeat would be merely 
a matter of time—unless we were to initiate preventive war, 
which has been ruled out as a policy for the US. Therefore, 
we must have both adequate long-range airpower—based 
in the US—to retain reasonable independence of action 
and to keep from being “shaken-down” economically by 
our Allies, and adequate shorter-range airpower—based 
on Allied territory—to keep the Soviets from blackmailing 
our Allies and eventually capturing a major fraction of 
the world’s resources. 

However, to be effective, NATO tactical airpower must 
rest on secure bases. And the West European countries 
must provide the assurance that neither parliamentary de- 
bates (Communist members participating) nor Communist 
sabotage will inhibit Allied tactical atomic airpower at the 
moment the Soviets attack. 

Lest these views be misunderstood, two points should be 
made clear: First, SAC’s long-range offensive capabil- 
ity is vital to our survival. SAC’s budget should, if any- 
thing, be increased. Second, powerful shorter-range (tac- 
tical) land- and sea-based air-atomic power, a supporting 
air logistics system, and highly mobile ground units, have 
become equally vital and here the budgetary deficiency is 
even greater. The dangerous fiction that nuclear weapons 
drastically reduce requirements for aircraft should be dis- 
pelled, for it is the size of the enemy’s air force—not the 
type of bombs we will both use—which must primarily 
determine the size of our air arm. Soviet combat aircraft 
now number appreciably more than those of the West; 
and our marginal and fleeting qualitative superiority (sup- 
ported by an inadequate air research and development 
budget) is too slender a reed upon which to base the 
serious risk of being outnumbered in the air. 

A counter-force strategy in the nuclear age stands in 
sharp contrast to the present World War II and “age of 
atomic monopoly” influenced strategy, which emphasizes 
the US mobilization base, and the SAC counter-economy 
“Sunday punch”; also to the Fortress American strategy 
which places heavy emphasis on air defense; and to the 
completely unrealistic and impractical strategies based on 
various atomic disarmament proposals. Many advantages 
of the basically counter-force strategy, summarized below, 
are either partially or totally lost under other approaches 
to national security. 


Advantages of a Counter-Force Strategy 


Of course, we should frankly recognize that the Soviets 
may choose not to fight a counter-force war. If this should 
turn out to be the case, nothing is lost by adopting the 
counter-force strategy ourselves. In the first place, SUSAC 
remains as the highest-priority target under both the 
present and the counter-force strategy. Secondly, the tac- 
tical atomic delivery capability which we develop for 
counter-force purposes can also be used for strategic 
bombing. Furthermore, the counter-force strategy gives us 
clear gains in the cold war and local wars. Finally, there 
is always some chance that our counter-force strategy may 
cause the Soviets to refrain from attacking our economy 
massively at the outset. 

The other strategies noted above are frequently at cross- 
purposes with national principles, aims, and policy objec- 
tives. These strategies fail to recognize that the current 

(Continued on page 82) 











RCA OSCILLOGRAPH TUBES 
RCA-5ABP1, 5ABP7 and 5ABPI1 flat- 
faced cathode-ray tubes feature electro- 


RCA-2D21—a sensitive, four-elec- 
trode thyratron, of the indirectly heated 
cathodetype for usein relay applications. 
It has a high control ratio (essentially 
independent of ambient temperature 
over a wide range), extremely small 
pre-conduction or gas-leakage currents 
right up to the beginning of conduction, 
very low grid-anode capacitance and 
grid current. The 2D21 is not affected 
appreciably by line-voltage surges and, 
ina high-sensitivity circuit, can be oper- 
ated directly from a vacuum phototube. 


static focus, electrostatic deflection, and. 


post-deflection acceleration. These 5-inch 
oscillograph tubes differ only in spectral- 
energy emission and persistence char- 
acteristics of their respective phosphors. 
Outstanding features: very high deflec- 
tion sensitivity, high spot intensity, and 
high grid-modulation sensitivity. The ex- 
ceptionally high deflection sensitivity and 
low capacitance of the pair of deflecting 
electrodes provided for vertical-deflection, 





make this pair of electrodes especially — 


suited for operation from wide-band am- 
plifiers. The small size and high brilliance 


of the fluorescent spot give finer detail 


in oscillographic traces . 
high-speed phenomena. 


RCA-4X150-A—a very small and compact 
forced-air-cooled beam power tube for use in 
power amplifier or oscillator service at frequencies 
up to 500 megacycles and also as a wideband 
amplifier in video applications. The 4X150-A has 
a maximum plate dissipation of 150 watts. Termi- 
nal arrangements of this power tube facilitate its 
use with tank circuits of the coaxial type. Addi- 
tional features: unipotential cathode . . . integral 
radiator . . . coaxial-electrode structure. Max. 
length: 2.468”, max. diameter: 1.645” 


RCA-5879—is a sharp-cutoff pentode 
of the 9-pin miniature type intended for 
use as an audio amplifier in applications 
requiring reduced microphonics, leakage, 
noise, and hum. It is especially well-suited 
for input stages of medium-gain public 
address systems, home sound recorders, 
and general-purpose audio systems. 


For technical information, write 
RCA, Section B-53-R, Commercial 
Engineering, 415 S. 5th Street, 
Harrison, N. J. Or call your 
nearest RCA Field Office: 


EAST _____HUmbelde 5-3900. 
415 South Fifth St,” 
Harrison, New Jersey 

bathe aoe a 4-2900. 


ELECTRON TUBES—SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES —BATTERIES — 
TEST EQUIPMENT —ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
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THIS FLYING LABORATORY CARRIES A UNIQUE CARGO 


.». many of tomorrow’s navigation and 
communications devices now being désigned by 


IT&T for aircraft safety and efficiency. 


The interior of the “Flying Laboratory” of Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories, a division of 
IT &T, is a veritable airborne workshop. Here, navi- 
gation aids for use at short and very long distances 
as well-as for low approach and landing, and many 
other experimental radio and electronic devices are 
put through their paces under“in-service”’ conditions. 


Shace the early days of flight, ITaT research has made many 
contributions to safer, more dependable flying. It began 
with the world’s first instantaneous direction finder. It continued 
through ILS, air-to-ground radio, VHF airport direction finders, 
and greatly improved VHF omnidirectional radio range (VOR). 
Today, Navarho, Navascreen, two-color radar and Moving 
Target Indicator Radar promise great benefits for aircraft traffic 
control. And very important is IT&T’s newest crystal-controlled 
distance measuring equipment (DME) which, in combination 
with VOR, tells the pilot with uncanny accuracy his distance 





and direction to or from a known ground station. 
Years of experience in research, and high skill in production are 


Perhaps most widely-known at this time of all air- important reasons why better performance is built into products 
craft navigation aids pioneered by IT&T scientists . . t h : ow 
i HS Ulnwteeatet Law Aperoech Spaem). Radio for home, business and industry by the manufacturing divisions 


beams of ground transmitters activate two needle of ITsT—a great American trademark. 
pointers on the plane’s indicator. When both are 

perfectly centered, the pilot knows he is directly in 

the center of the approach lane, and at the right 

angle of descent for a perfect landing. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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THE NEW HISTORIAN ARRIVES 


With a few intelligent hints and information culled 
from the wastebasket you, too, can write a history 


There it was. A large oak door with 
gold lettering on the upper panel: HIS- 
TORIAN, painted in a feeble attempt at 
Old English script. Knocking once, sharply 
and confidently, T/Sgt. C. Wyatt Russell, 
USAF, entered without invitation. 

The office was so cluttered with news- 
papers, books, and filing cabinets that it 
seemed smaller than it actually was. Be- 
hind the largest of the three desks, with 
an imposing row of baskets before him, 
sat a sharp-faced Air Force captain. 

The clack of a typewriter caused Ser- 
geant Russell to turn from the captain 
and glance at the second desk. The typist, 
a plain woman with lusterless brown hair 
and wearing gold-rimmed glasses, didn’t 
look up. 

“Well, Sergeant?” The captain frowned 
slightly at the interruption. 

“Sergeant Russell reporting as the new 
historian, sir.” The captain smiled as he 
returned Russell’s salute. 

“Good. Who sent you over—Personnel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That will be your desk over there,” 
the captain pointed, “and after we go 
over your duties a little bit, you’d better 
get to work. We’re way behind.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“First off, have you had any experience 
with history?” 

“No, sir. I was in the infantry, and I 
just reenlisted in the Air Force.” 

“What kind of work did you do in the 
infantry?” 

“Platoon sergeant, sir. Rifle platoon.” 

“Oh? Why’d you change branches of 
service?” 

“Too old for infantry, sir. I'll be twenty- 
nine my next birthday.” 

“I suppose you're right. Twenty-nine is 
much too old for the infantry.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The requirements for a historian are 
varied, Sergeant, but if you didn’t meet 
them, I don’t imagine Personnel would 
have sent you over. 

“An Air Force historian should have 
native curiosity, initiative, honesty, objec- 
tivity, and a critical personality coupled 
with enthusiastic tact and discretion. 
These qualities can be acquired, however, 
and if you don’t possess them at present, 
don’t fret. You'll achieve them in good 
time.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Next, thorough training and experi- 
ence in history, social science, disciplined 
research, and writing are essential. You 
should know the technique of locating, 
analyzing, evaluating, maintaining, and 
interpreting in a written narrative, a 
sound, well-documented history. What 
was your major in college, by the way?” 

“I never went to college, sir. Just the 
eighth grade.” 


“Never mind. Objectivity and cold ac- 
curacy are more important than back- 
ground at times, although you'll have to 
work quite a bit harder. You must keep 
uppermost in your mind that history is 
not written for history’s sake, but it must 
have an ultimate motive of its own, and 
for the Air Force. If man doesn’t under- 
stand the past, he cannot evaluate the 
present and, of course, the future.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, let me show you our reference 
library.” The captain got up and opened 
a small door in the wall. Sergeant Russell 
followed him into a large room. Thick 
volumes were stacked from floor to ceiling 
on all four sides of the room. Several un- 
opened packing cases filled the center of 
the library. 

“There are something like ten thousand 
books here,” the captain said cheerfully, 
“but unfortunately, they aren’t catalogued 
yet. As an additional duty, you'll have to 
get around to that in your spare time. 
Shelves would be nice to have, too. And 
card indexes must be made. .. . Did you 
ever work in a library?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Never mind. It’s merely a secondary 
duty. Let’s go back to the office.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

At his desk, the captain drummed his 
fingers on the glass top for several mo- 
ments before he continued. “This is a 
very large headquarters, Sergeant, and I 
cannot overemphasize objectivity. Most 
of your information will come from docu- 
ments, but you must also attend all meet- 
ings, conferences, and mission interroga- 
tions. Listen to everything, but believe 
nothing. And always remember, the jani- 
tor is the historian’s best friend. Do you 
think this is funny?” 

“No, sir. I wasn’t smiling, sir, it’s my 
lip. It’s got a kind of a twitch. . . .” 

“Well, pay no attention and maybe it 
will go away. The last historian had a 
similar twitch, only it was his right eye- 
lid. Most disconcerting.” 

“What happened to the last historian?” 
Sergeant Russell asked anxiously. 

“You must be especially cautious in the 
way you handle secondary materials,” the 
captain continued, ignoring the question. 
“You must watch for personal bias and 
predetermined conclusions.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But on the other hand, carefully pre- 
pared, critical secondary materials may 
be more valid than defective primary 
materials.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, the janitor. The last historian 
had an arrangement with the janitor 
whereby every single scrap of paper from 
each wastebasket in each office was 
brought to him each evening. Naturally, 
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the historian had to correlate these, but 
you will be astounded by the many rele- 
vant scraps ‘of data he picked up this 
way.” 

“What sort of stuff did the janitor look 
for?” Sergeant Russell asked, mildly in- 
terested. ‘ 

“Anything at all. It doesn’t make any 
difference what the janitor brings: notes, 
memos, used carbon paper, anything. You, 
as the historian, will determine the value.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If you slip the janitor five bucks now 
and then, it will pay off. I'll see that you 
are reimbursed from the Central Welfare 
Fund at the end of the fiscal year.” The 
captain winked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It’s quite possible that certain direc- 
torates from time to time will attempt to 
slip spurious documents into their waste- 
baskets. Be on your guard, and don’t, 
under any circumstances, be taken in by 
these desperate measures.” 

“Tll watch for them, sir” 

“Fine. But don’t forget the trivial and 
so-called transitory items. They lead to 
greater findings. Scan all documents care- 
fully. Printed and formal matter, graphic 
and statistical matter, as well as files of 
day-to-day Wusiness are as valuable as 
first-hand items, such as documents and 
correspondence.” 

“Yes, sir: 

“And never ignore a rough draft. Often 
the rough draft will have the true mean- 
ing of what its author meant to say.” The 
captain paused, interlaced his fingers be- 
hind his head and stared at the ceiling, 
lost in thought. 

“Excuse me, sir,” the sergeant asked 
politely, “but just exactly what are my 
duties?” 

“You're to write the history, of course!” 
the captain said with surprise. “What do 
you think I’ve been explaining to you?” 

“I guess I got lost back there. . . .” 

“Do you want me to go over it once 
more?” the captain asked patiently. 

“No, sir. That’s all right.” 

The woman stopped her rapid typing, 
and the office was suddenly very still. 

“I’m going out for coffee, sir,” the girl 
said. “Do you want a cup?” 

“By all means. Maybe the sergeant 
wants a cup, too.” 

“Yes, sir. I like mine with a half-spoon 
of sugar and just a little cream.” 

“Got that, Marie?” The captain smiled 
at the typist. As soon as the girl closed 
the door, the captain turned a stern ex- 
pression upon Sergeant Russell. “I didn’t 
want to say anything with Marie in the 
room, but you're going to have to pay 
better attention when I tell you things.” 

“T’m sorry, sir.” 

_ When the typist returned with the 
(Continued on following page) 
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| Turbine Power 


Here’s fast, dependable starting for big jet planes—the North 
American F-100, the McDonnell F-101, the Convair F-102 and 
the Douglas B-66. The compact unit in foreground is the USAF 
MA-1 portable air generator, designed and built around the 
C.A.E. Model 140 gas turbine. Its Continental-developed push- 
button control makes operation completely automatic. 


Basic elements of the MA-1 are single-stage centrifugal flow 
compressor with two-stage diffuser— one axial and one radial 
—annular combustion chamber in which fuel is introduced 
through a slinger integral with main rotor shaft; two-stage axial 
flow turbine, and accessory drive island in compressor inlet, 
containing oil pump, fuel pump, governor and transfer gears. 


The MA-1 develops approximately 200 air h.p., and this output 
can be stepped up sharply for applications where higher 
mass flow is required. 
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three steaming cups of coffee, there was 
silence until they finished. When the girl 
began to type again, the captain went on 
with his explanation of the sergeant’s 
duties. 

“I was talking about general reference 
works, wasn’t I?” 

“No, sir, I don’t think so.” 

“Then it’s time I should,” the captain 
chuckled. “These are indispensable aids 
for the historian, especially the new his- 
torian. In addition to the conventional 
types, I suggest a Sanskrit dictionary to 
check on marginal scribbling. A line or 
mark in the margin may seem meaning- 
less, but the last historian discovered 
several notes that were actually Sanskrit. 
Had he not been keenly perceptive, these 
scribblings might easily have gone un- 
detected. You'll also need an almanac and 
the book on the decimal file system, plus 
the alphabetical index to authorized ab- 
breviations. Remember, the final story can 
be told only when everything is learned. 

“Now, a knowledge of shorthand is 
useful, because you'll have to take notes 
when you sit in on conferences, but never 
take notes when you interview personnel. 
It makes them nervous, and they might 
distort the truth to their own advantages, 
Always pretend like you know very little 
about the subject; but then you have to 
keep in mind that if you act like you 
don’t know what you're talking about, the 
interviewee may fabricate a story.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And for interviews, questionnaires are 
very good. However, although the ques- 
tionnaire gives the interviewee time to 
reflect on his answers, he will write ex- 
tremely short answers. People are lazy, 
you know, and they have a tendency to 
take the easy way.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Sergeant,” the captain said, 
“we've been gassing here long enough, 
and I suppose you're anxious to get to 
work,” 

“Yes, sir. I suppose so,” the sergeant 
said unhappily. 

“Then hop to it.” The captain began 
to study a sheaf of papers from his “In” 
basket. Sergeant Russell swept a stack of 
newspapers off his chair and sat down. 
He stared disconsolately at the walls, his 
eyes glassy. 

“Sergeant,” the captain cleared his 
throat, “you'd better get busy. You’ve got 
a lot to do, you know,” 

“Yes, sir,” Sergeant Russell replied 
nervously. “It’s just that I don’t know 
how to get started... .” 

“You start at the beginning, Sergeant,” 
the captain said briskly. “Always start at 
the beginning.” 

“Yes, sir.” Turning back to his desk, 
Sergeant Russell removed a freshly sharp- 
ened pencil from the center drawer, and 
slowly began to write on a new, foolscap 
tablet. 

My name is C. Wyatt Russell. I am a 
Technical Sergeant in the United States 
Air Force. I was born on January the 
second. ... 

T/Sgt. Charles Willeford 
APO 
New York, N. Y. 
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Curtiss-Wright’s intensive experience in 
power development, begun years ago, is pay- 
ing spectacular dividends in American pre- 
paredness. 

















Curtiss-Wright Ram Jet engines power ad- 
vanced experimental planes that make the 
speed of sound seem heavy-footed... and 
Curtiss-Wright has completed the first Rocket 
engine in the United States that can be throt- 
tled up or down at will. 






































Behind these achievements — and more — are 
not only eminent Curtiss-Wright pioneers, but 
highly specialized laboratory facilities for de- 
velopment and testing of engine power... test 
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chambers that recreate altitude and tempera- 
ture conditions of actual flights — batteries of 
recorders that read 40 different temperatures 
within 20 seconds—fuel flow records on punch 
cards that yield in seconds performance data 
that would ordinarily take hundreds of man 
hours to calculate — an automatic camera that 
pictures 120 separate pressure manometers at 
a single exposure — and even tape recorders 
to preserve all verbal orders and observations. 


Such a combination of experience and re- 
search in engine development adds impres- 
sively to America’s defense program today, 
and provides a solid foundation for the pro- 
gressive air power needs of the future. 
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This is the nation’s nerve system coordinating our 
fighting forces, an elecironic web of communications 
centers woven into land, sea and air operations. 


Vital threads in the web are provided by Crosley’s special 
skills, experience and extensive facilities for research, de- 
velopment and production of all types of communications 
equipments. Most important, Crosley re/iability is real assur- 
ance the job is done right, to rigid military requirements. And 
you can depend on Crosley to deliver on schedule. 


The new edition of “Right and On Time,” illustrated brochure 
describing Crosley’s complete facilities, is available now to 
Procurement Agencies and Defense Contractors. Write for your 
copy on your business letterhead, today. 
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The READY ROOM 


RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 








The Air Force Association, in keeping with the increased 
emphasis being placed on the role of reservists in air defense, 
this month scheduled the first major classified briefing on the 
subject for those Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard 
units whose primary M-Day mission is defense of the nation’s 
skies. 

The day-long briefing by Air Defense Command officials will 
be held February 12 at Ent AFB, in Colorado Springs. Invited 
were some ninety-seven squadron commanders, thirty-two wing 
commanders, AFTRAC commanders, state adjutants general, 
along with representatives of Continental Air Command and the 
Pentagon’s office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces, and Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau. 

The agenda worked out in a series of conferences between 
ADC Headquarters and AFA’s staff called for presentations on: 
“The Threat,” by Brig, Gen. Woodbury Burgess, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence; “Mission and Organization of Continental 
Air Defense Command,” by Col. Edward A. Herbes, Director, 
Plans and Requirements; “Air Defense in Action,” by Col. John 





Michigan State’s Arnold Air Society selected this bevy of 
beauties to be queens of the annual Military Coronation 
Ball. With orchestra leader Vaughn Monroe are, left to 
right, Diane Raeme, Joan Weaver, Jeannie Warrington 
(honorary colonel), June Walters, Bobbie Williams, Faye 
Fitzgerald, Marie Mayers, Joyce Cosmann, and Marilyn 
Thayer. The college has 1,500 AF-ROTC cadets enrolled. 


C. Meyer, Director, Operations and Training; “Augmentation 
Forces,” by Col. Ben I. Mayo, Jr., Chief, Operational Plans; and 
“Air Base Problems,” by Col. Harry W. Shoup, Chief, Combat 
Operations Center. The agenda also called for a tour of the 
COC, nerve center of the country’s air defense, and a summary 
by Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Smith, Jr., Vice Commander-in-Chief, 
Continental Air Defense Command. 

Conference plans were completed shortly after USAF an- 
nounced changes in mission and designation for many Air Force 
Reserve wings. Under the new concept the Reserve’s fighter- 
bomber wings will be assigned on M-Day to Continental Air 
Defense Command and then released to Tactical Air Command. 
This mission is similar to that already assigned the Air Guard’s 
fighter-interceptor and fighter-bomber wings. 

At present the Reserve has nine troop carrier, six fighter- 
bomber, two tactical reconnaissance, and six flying training 
wings. Under the new organization it will shift to thirteen air- 
lift wings, nine fighter-bomber, and two tactical bomber wings. 

The nine fighter-bomber wings will be made up of the six 
now designated as such, plus two currently designated as flying 
training wings and one now designated as a tactical recon wing. 
The flying training wings scheduled for conversion are those at 
Hensley Field in Dalias and at Memphis, Tenn. The tactical 
recon wing to be converted is located at Dobbins AFB, Marietta, 
Ga. 

The thirteen airlift wings will be made up of the nine existing 


troop carrier wings, a new wing at Andrews AFB in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the conversion of flying training wings at Elling- 
ton AFB, Tex.; Brooks AFB, Tex.; and Floyd Bennett Naval Air 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The two tactical bomber wings will stem from the redesigna- 
tion of the flying training wing at Scott AFB, Belleville, Ill., and 
redesignation of the tactical recon wing at Long Beach, Calif. 

The Air National Guard will retain its twenty-seven wings 
but all seventeen of the fighter-bomber wings will be redesig- 
nated fighter-interceptor, bringing the number in this category 
to twenty-three. The Guard’s two tactical reconnaissance wings 
will not be changed, but its two light bomb wings will be re- 
designated as tactical bomb wings. ‘ 
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These changes will be accomplished by personnel increases 
designed to build the ultimate strength of the reserve compo- 
nents to 349,000 officers and airmen and by the establishment 
of some forty-five additional Reserve bases, They are tied to the 
“New Look” Reserve program which President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted to the Congress last month. 

The plan submitted by the President followed almost to the 
letter the blueprint outlined by the Department of Defense a 
month earlier and pinpointed in Am Force (January ’55). 

The President’s special message carefully avoided calling the 
program universal military training. But in modified form this 
essentially is what it is. It calls for a four-year extension of the 
Selective Service Act and then sets up a number of options 
under which young men may fulfill service obligation. One 
option would permit a specified number of youths between the 
ages of seventeen and nineteen to volunteer for six months of 
basic training to be followed by nine and one-half years of active 
reserve service. Defense has estimated that this number would 
be about 100,000 a year. Another option would permit two-year 
enlistments in the Army. Still another would permit four-year 
enlistments in the Air Force. Both latter opinions, like the first, 
would require further service in a reserve component following 
discharge from active duty. 

The President emphasized the volunteer aspects of the “New 
Look” Reserve program, but he also suggested penalties to 
assure participation. One would permit recall to active duty of 
those who were delinquent in unit training assemblies. Another 
would authorize “other than honorable“ discharges at the end of 
the period of military obligation for those who failed or refused 
to take part in the required reserve training. 

This program, the Administration believes, will give the nation 
a truly ready reserve, available immediately if needed. But, if 

(Continued on following page) 





Major commanders of the Minneapolis Air Reserve Center 
use whirlybirds to visit outlying squadrons and flights. 
Col. Hugo C. Erickson waves farewell from a helicopter 
to Maj. Patrick O’€onnell, center training director, as he 
takes off on the first such flight. 
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THE READY ROOM 


CONTINUED 





Savannah’s 158th Air Guard Squadron is one of seventeen 
throughout the country on active air defense runway alert. Maj. 
Donald S. Smith and Capt. Sheftall B. Coleman, Jr., are two of 
the pilots currently on duty in this phase of the Guard’s contri- 
bution to picketing the skies. Volunteers in the best tradition 
of the word, they are poised to intercept on five-minute notice. 





Warning on, they race to their “hot” F-84s. 





Gear coming up, they’re airborne for the intercept. 
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past experience can forecast the future accurately, Congress will 
not subscribe to any program that even smacks of UMT. 
* a * 

Wheels have been set in motion for the Air Force Associa- 
tion’s second annual Earl T. Ricks Memorial Trophy Race for 
Air National Guard jet pilots, 

Subject to required Pentagon approval, the race is scheduled 
to be held again this year in late July as the feature of the Inter- 
national Aviation Exposition in Detroit. Fourteen pilots com- 
peted in the inaugural event, which started at Ontario, Calif., 
International Airport, and was won by Lt. Charles J. Young of 
New Jersey’s 14lst Fighter Squadron in the elapsed time of 
three hours, twenty-seven minutes. 

Both AFA and the National Guard Bureau are eyeing Los 
Angeles International Airport as the possible site for the start of 
this year’s event, but no decision will be made until the number 
of competitors is known. If each fighter wing is permitted one 
representative, twenty-three will qualify to start. In this event, 
some handicap system must be devised to give the drivers of 
slower jets equal opportunity with pilots of the F-86s and F-84s. 
For planning purposes, the Bureau has asked the University of 
Maryland to establish proper handicaps for all types of aircraft 
over the more-than-2,000-mile distance. 

This race was devised by the Air Force Association to honor 
one of its charter members, the late Maj. Gen. Earl T. Ricks, 
former deputy chief of the National Guard Bureau and lifetime 
advocate of airpower. 
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Air Guard pilots who had hoped to attend either the qualifi- 
cation or familiarization course between now and the end of 
June can plan on disappointment. There are no spaces available 
to the Guard for the qualification course. And only seven spaces 
have been given the Guard for the familiarization course. The 
Bureau has returned all applications for the qualification course 
and all but seven for the familiarization course. The Air Force 
has been asked to give the Guard the spaces it needs but the 
Regular establishment is concentrating on getting its own pilots 
checked out. Prospects for lifting Guard ceilings are remote. 
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NGB has issued another strong reminder relative to physical 
exams for persons in the Air Guard. Current law requires a com- 
plete physical once each four years for non-rated individuals 
plus a statement in each intervening year that there has been no 
significant change in his health. All those on flying status, to- 
gether with those who have reached forty years of age, must 
take a physically annually. Two regulations cover procedures: 
AFR 60-1 for those on flying status, and ANGR 160-19 for peri- 
odic medical checkups. 
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Notes on the back of a Form 175 . . . NGB says it has received 
complaints of violations of uniform regulations by ANG officers 
visiting Washington on official business. Advice is: Wear the 
right uniform at the right time . . . Commanders who have pre- 
pared certificates of non-availability of government quarters and 
messing facilities at field training sites for their air advisers 
won't be permitted to do so any more. The Bureau says it has 
“no knowledge of circumstances which, under present regula- 
tions, would make it possible for commanders at field training 
sites to certify that quarters and messing facilities are not avail- 
able” ... There are a number of openings available to the ANG 
in the Air-Ground Operations School at Southern Pines, N. C. 
For the most part, spaces are available in the Indoctrination 
Course, Specialist Course, and Forward Air Controller Course. 
Applications should be made on NGB Form 64 . . . Basic mili- 
tary training courses for ANG recruits will be held in June, July, 
and August at three Air Force Base sites: Sampson in New York, 
Lackland in Texas, and Parks in California. The classes last 
about twelve weeks and only those who can complete the entire 
course are eligible to attend. Each state will be told next month 
of the actual quotas available . . . The winning team in the 
annual ANG gunnery exercises at Boise, Idaho, now may display 
the insignia of victory on its aircraft for one year. It’s all spelled 
out in ANGR 35-63. Air Materiel Command will provide the 
necessary decals... A new warrant officer promotion reg, ANGR 
36-013, spells out qualifictaions for upgrading in this field. Mini- 
mum years of promotion service are established.—ENpD 
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The exclusive Geneva cam action in these famous Bendix-Pacific 
Electric Actuators rotates the shaft to the exact position, 
then locks it against movement. This mechanically controlled 
positioning is completely independent of motor overtravel and 
all limit switches, brakes, clutches, etc., are eliminated. 
Geneva-Loc Actuators require no attention. 


The high speed motor starts and stops at no load and the gear 
ratio is constantly variable, starting and ending at infinity, 
resulting in smooth starts, and stops and extended motor, gear 
and switch life. Geneva-Loc Actuators can be used to advantage 
on any installation where the positions are predetermined and 
if more than two, equally spaced. Ideal for valves and other 
controls. Standard units have travel increments of 45°, 60°, 72°, 
or 90°. Pacific Division Engineers are available to assist you. 


Write for Bulletin 114 


ACIFIC DIVISION * Bendix Aviation Corporation 
11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California 
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East Coast Office: Dayton, Ohio Washington, D.C. Canadian Distributors: Export Division: “ 
475 5th Ave., 1207 American Blvd., Suite 803, Aviation Electric, Ltd., Bendix International 
is 17 Dayton 2, Ohio 1701 ’’K’’ St., N. W. Montreal 9 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 
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How to assign your 
COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Whether it’s radar, countermeasures, missile guidance, 
sonar, computers, microwave or radio communications— 
electronic equipment of any kind—Raytheon has 

proved its capacity to shoulder complete systems 
responsibility. And “complete” means just that: 

every step—from design concept to operation 

and service. 


\ Over 20,000 skilled, hand-picked scientists, engineers 

>» and assemblers working with some of the most advanced 
- facilities in the industry have built Raytheon’s 
reputation for “Excellence in Electronics.” 
Write now for additional information. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 5&4, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Navy’s new Martin XP6M-1 SeaMaster. Four Allison J-71 jets with afterburners 
give it a speed of more than 600 mph and cruising altitude above 40,000 feet. 


The XP6M-1 SeaMaster, hailed as the 
world’s first multi-jet attack seaplane, was 
unveiled last month. Navy officials said 
that Martin Aircraft Company’s new plane 
introduces a new era in flying boat opera- 
tions. Most performance details were with- 
held, but the SeaMaster was described as 
capable of speeds above 600 mph and 
cruising altitudes above 40,000 feet. Four 
Allison J-71 turbojet engines, able to de- 
liver 10,000 pounds of thrust each, are 
set in nacelles atop the wings to keep 
them as far away from spray as possible. 
The five-crew plane was designed for 
either mine-laying, photo-reconnaissance, 
or bombing, and has a rotary mine door 
which could drop a variety of weapons. 
The SeaMaster, scheduled for test flights 
in the spring, was described by Martin 
officials as “a truly water-based aircraft, 
designed to remain in operation—on fly- 
ing missions or afloat—for long periods of 
time, and able to operate in high waves 
and marginal sea conditions.” Submarine 
tankers could refuel the new plane at sea, 
according to the Navy. 


A jet model, speeding at 110 knots, is halted in test of 
barrier at All American Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Most pilots are confident of their ability 
to bring a plane in to a safe crash landing 
or to escape unharmed from a disabled 
plane in the air. But the thought of a fire 
under either circumstance shakes up the 
bravest. A new development that may re- 


By Lee Klein 


duce this hazard has been demonstrated 
at the CAA test center at the Weir Cook 
Airport in Indianapolis, Ind., in coopera- 
tion with Goodyear and the United States 
Rubber Company. In the test, a water- 
filled fuel tank mounted inside a wing 
section was catapulted at 70 mph into a 
steel-backed sandbag barrier. Although 
the one-ton wing section was battered 
and did a back flip off the barrier, the 
tank inside did not spring a leak. The new 
tank, made of four layers of rubber im- 
pregnated nylon, was evolved after a five- 
year development program during which 
fifty different materials were tested. Re- 
sults of the tests indicated that fires caused 
by crash impacts could be reduced and 
maybe eliminated completely. The tanks 
were designed to prevent a fuel-fed 
cabin fire in accidents where the pas- 
senger can survive the crash impact it- 
self. A big drawback in the tanks, how- 
ever, is their heavier weight. Officials 
estimated that the added weight of in- 
stalling the nylon tanks would amount 
to 200 to 600 pounds, depending on 
the type of airplane. 
. (Continued on following page) 





The Convair F-102A delta-wing all-weather interceptor reached a speed faster 
than sound in level flight during its second test hop at Edwards AFB, Calif. 





A new mechanism éalled the Whiting “Loadair” moves 
plane sideways on tracks to the terminal entrance. 
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Curtiss-Wright Corporation is market- 
ing a new line of ultrasonic equipment, 
including a drill that can cut holes with- 
out rotating movement. Called the Diatron, 
the drill can cut holes of any shape in a 
variety of materials by employing an 
abrasive suspended in a liquid and dis- 
tributed over the cutting head in a thin 
film. The cutting head vibrates at 25,000 
cycles per second, above the audible 
range of sound. Another unit cleans parts 
by exposing them to ultrasonic vibrations 
to shake loose grime and dirt. 


A new device that should increase the 
accuracy of visibility information for in- 
coming planes has been installed at An- 
drews AFB, Md. The Air Weather Service 
of the AF recently unveiled the first oper- 
ational transmissometer, an electronic in- 
strument that measures the amount of 
foreign material such as dust, water va- 
por, and precipitation in the air along a 
horizontal line and records it in terms of 
visibility. One big advantage of the unit 
is that it can be placed near the touch- 
down zone of an airport to give the pilot 
information from the spot where he needs 
it rather than from a weather station re- 
moved from the runways. About twenty 
more bases in the US are scheduled to 
receive the weather aid. 


Two helicopter manufacturers—Gyro- 
dyne Company of America, Inc., St. 
James, L. I., N. Y., and Hiller Helicopters, 
Palo Alto, Calif.—have been awarded con- 
tracts as a result of a Navy design com- 
petition for a one-man portable heli- 
copter. The designs selected by the Navy 
are for a rotorcycle which can be col- 
lapsed into a small package for easy 
transportation and quickly assembled. 
Each company has been awarded ap- 
proximately $200,000 for research and 
development of the machine which is in- 
tended for future observation, liaison, es- 
cape, evasion, and tactical use by the 
Marine Corps. 


A radar unit, the AN/CPS-9, built spe- 
cifically for meteorological purposes, has 
been installed on top of Great Blue 





Close-up of thrust reverser installed 
on an F-84F. ARDC is testing device. 
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These are the basic elements of the 
Sperry Integrated Instrument System 
designed to give pilots better and 
more pictorial cockpit information. 


Hill in Milton, Mass., near Boston. The 
unit, according to scientists at the AF 
Cambridge Research Center, will be able 
to determine the size, intensity, and some- 
times the direction and speed of move- 
ment of squalls, fronts, thunderstorms, 
hurricanes, and rain areas moving toward 
Greater Boston from distances as great as 
300 miles. The new unit is intended for 
research purposes rather than as a weath- 
er warning unit and information obtained 
from the set will be studied by the Atmos- 
pheric Physics Laboratory of the Cam- 
bridge Center. 


Pictured at left are three new aircraft 
instruments developed by Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company to give pilots more pic- 
torial cockpit information. The units are 
designated the Sperry Integrated Instru- 
ment System and are said to provide 
improved presentation and performance 
without requiring more units than the 
“basic six” in common use. (Besides the 
three units pictured, the six include: alti- 
meter, airspeed, and rate of climb indi- 
cators.) The Horizon Flight Director, 
(HZ-1, bottom) gives the pilot an indica- 
tion of how to move his controls to seek 
and follow a desired flight path and tells 
him his pitch and roll attitude at all 
times. The directional element of the sys- 
tem (C-6 Gyrosyn Compass, top) is said 
to give the pilot improved radio cross- 
bearings directly on a master dial which 
is free from repeater errors. The third 
element (R-1 Pictorial Deviation Indi- 
cator, center) gives a pictorial representa- 
tion of the plane’s position and heading 
relative to radio beams. It portrays the 
beams by means of a narrow converging 
V-shaped bar that shows pictorially the 
location of the ground transmitter with 
respect to the airplane. The new indicator 
also incorporates an omni-bearing selec- 
tor and shows both the ILS (Instrument 
Landing System) glide path and localizer 
deviation. 


An experimental thrust-reverser, de- 
signed and built by ARDC, has been in- 
stalled on a Republic F-84F (see cut) for 
testing. Employing a series of “cascades,” 
it diverts thrust gases forward in the 
direction of flight, reducing the aircraft’s 
forward speed.—ENpD 





Cessna’s 1955 Model 170. The all-metal plane is equipped with a six-cylinder 
Continental engine, a McCauley propeller and has new, larger rear windows. 
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Geared For Quality Government Production 


Rheem’s integrated Government Products Division facilities are completely equipped 
to handle every phase of research, engineering and production. Present projects include 
the production of air frames, missile and jet-engine components, airborne ordnance, 
electronics and ordnance materiel. 
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Air logistics, as pictured here by these Douglas C-124 Globemasters, is less vulnerable than surface transport in time of war. 


Modern Air Logistics 


A report on the Air Logistics Conference 


sponsored in December by the Air Force Association 


IMMY Doolittle said it all in these words, “A modern 
air logistics system with an adequate amount of new 
equipment specifically designed for the air logistics 
mission is a national military requirement. It will not 

only improve our political posture and increase our military 
capability but will save time, manpower, equipment, and 
dollars.” 
rhat, in two short sentences, was the substance of the 
Air Logistics Conference, sponsored by the Air Force Asso- 
ciation as one of the many functions of its Industrial Asso- 
ciate program. Last December 16 a glittering array of 
government and aviation industry figures gathered in Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel to participate in what all agreed 
was the finest program of its kind ever held. More than 
800, a capacity crowd, jammed into the Mayflower ball- 
room to hear the pressing need for a modern air logistics 
program outlined in public for the first time. Included in 
the registrants were more than 500 industrial executives, 
among them sixty-seven presidents, fifty-seven general man- 
agers, and seven board chairmen. 

AFA President John R. Alison, long an articulate spokes- 


man for a streamlined air supply system, kicked things off 
by explaining that the conference “fulfills two of the pri- 
mary objectives of the Air Force Association; first, to edu- 
cate its members and the public at large in the proper 
development of airpower; second, to assist in every way 
possible in keeping the United States Air Force adequately 
strong and powerful for the defense of our country.” 

Moderator Doolittle then took over. In introducing the 
first speaker, Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott, 
AFA’s founder put the meeting into proper perspective in 
these words, “In all our discussions today let it be clearly 
understood that the obtaining and retaining of ‘control of 
the air’ is the primary Air Force function. Our striking 
power and our defensive airpower must continue to have 
first priority. ; 

“Air logistics supports these major Air Force missions 
and will assist the Navy, and is essential to the Army in 
the accomplishments of their missions. It has been the sub- 
ject of considerable debate during and since World War II. 
Aeronautical developments of the past decade have brought 

(Continued on following page) 
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us to the point where an open discussion of the problem is 
both important and timely.” 

How badly the Air Force needs a supply system based 
on air transport then was outlined by the Secretary. Said 
Mr. Talbott, “The combat potential of our Air Force can 
be no better than the logistics system that must support 
it.” He reminded the group that the outcome of a future 
world-wide conflict could be decided in the first month or 
two and “unless an air logistics system is in-being on a 
D-Day, we could not shift to it and build it up in the rush 
of wartime priorities without disastrous delays.” And the 
supply system being used today looks pitifully inadequate 
when placed beside the strides that have been made in 
building up a modern, mobile, global Air Force. According 
to Mr. Talbott, it takes 100 days to get an item of equip- 
ment to our men in Europe through normal supply chan- 
nels. That is only six days less than it took ten years ago. 

Mr. Talbott stressed the fact that a “supply system 


Wide World Photos, Inc. 


Three of the key figures at AFA’s Air Logistics Confer- 
ence discuss the program. Shown, left to right, are 
James A. Doolittle, Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott, 
and Donald W. Douglas, president of Douglas Aircraft Co. 


geared to modern warfare” would actually result in great 
savings in many cases. He said that in 1953, for instance, 
the AF moved about 185,000 men to and from overseas 
bases by surface transportation. He told the conference 
that a study of this problem “shows that we could have 
saved more than 8,000 men by the use of air.” He esti- 
mated that engine requirements for the AF could be re- 
duced by about twenty-five percent if air transportation 
were used to bring them back to the States for overhaul. 
It now takes a staggering 270 days from the time an engine 
leaves an overseas base, travels by ship to the US, is over- 
hauled, and then sent back again by water transportation 
and returned to the unit to be installed. He said that this 
cycle can be reduced to 100 days by air transportation and 
would amount to a saving of a “good many millions of 
dollars.” (This is being initiated with the Air Force's 
“engine airlift project”—using both commercial and AF 
transports. ) 

Slowness in the development of adequate turboprop 
engines was listed by Mr. Talbott as one of the main rea- 
sons we do not yet have the logistics system we need. He 
said that the AF needs a “heavy transport which will carry 
at least 100,000 pounds with a range that will permit it to 
haul material from bases in the US direct to our overseas 
bases.” 

Speed would be secondary to range for this transport, 
but the Secretary felt that a plane filling the requirements 
of range, speed, and lift could “probably best be developed 
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with turboprop engines.” The high priority given the de- 
velopment of jet engines for combat airplanes was listed as 
one reason for the lag in turboprop development, and Mr, 
Talbott urged development and production of turboprops 
utilizing the latest features of the most advanced jet engines 
“as quickly as possible.” 

What would the Air Force like to have in the way of 
logistics? In the words of Secretary Talbott: “The goal of 
our modern air logistics system is to provide a system so 
flexible and fast that it wili react to the requirements of 
our field commanders overseas as well as in this country in 
a matter of hours—rather than the present 100 days.” 

That the aviation industry can supply the kind of air- 
craft the Air Force logistics system requires was made clear 
by the second conference speaker, Donald W. Douglas, Sr., 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co. Following Mr. Talbott 
on the program, Mr. Douglas was equally positive about 
the urgent need for air logistics, calling it a matter of 
“survival.” Speaking of a world in which distances are 
“measured by hours instead of days, mobility has become 
a prime factor and could well be the d'fference between 
defeat and survival,” he said. Discussing the aircraft indus- 
try’s ability to produce the aircraft needed by the military 
forces, he referred to the time, shortly after the outbreak 
of World War II, when President Roosevelt asked the 
country to produce 50,000 planes. Said Mr. Douglas, “We 
have done it before, and we can do it again.” 

Mr. Douglas talked about a logistics carrier “of the type 
which the state of the art and availability of the power- 
plants now make it possible to design.” Though he gave 
the plane no designation, everyone knew he was talking 
about the Douglas XC-132 when he assigned to the air- 
plane “a gross weight of around 400,000 pounds, a 100,000- 
pound pay load, a cruising speed in the vicinity of 500 mph 
and a range of 1,500 to 3,500 miles.” According to Mr. 
Douglas, a fleet of only nine of these logistics carricrs 
could do the work of 171 C-54s or fifty-eight C-124s “at 
a cost of from one-fourth to one-third of that needed to 
operate the older models and in less than half the time.” 
He said that this unnamed airplane would operate at a 
cost of about 3% cents a nautical ton-mile. 

Mr. Douglas cautioned against playing the turboprop 
and turbojet engines against each other. “They comple- 
ment one another and are both essential to a well-rounded 
air logistics system,” he said. Logistics carriers must be 
designed for varying missions, according to Mr. Douglas. 
And they “must include turboprop and turbojet as well as 
long-range, short-range, and ‘distribution’ types to give the 
armed serviees the mobility modern warfare and national 
defense demand.” He called for a “fleet-in-being in daily 
universal operations” in order that the armed services 
might be ready and able to meet airlift requirements 
during an emergency. 

Mr. Douglas also pointed out the money that could be 
saved with a new concept of air logistics and said that 
“flexibility and security result in tremendous savings in 
operating costs and manpower.” Taking a look into the 
future, he said that the eventual application of atomic 
energy to aircraft propulsion will reduce the fuel require- 
ments, and “nuclear freighters of the sky will be able to 
reach out to the limits of the world without refueling.” 
Industry, he said, “has the capability, the determination 
and the technical resources to add the new concept of air 
logistics to our airpower for the defense of our freedoms 
and for peace.” 

The Air Force needs a modern air logistics system; indus- 
try says it can supply the equipment for it. Is it economi- 
cally feasible? That was the next question. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Neptune rules the seas from the skies! - 





FLIES ON WINGS BY TEMCO! 





Lockheed’s Navy patrol bomber, the Neptune, is aptly 
named, for it is capable of firmly ruling the sub-surface 
deep that was once the private domain of the sub- 
marine. No longer is it necessary to sight subs, the 
Neptune can sense them hundreds of feet below the 
surface. Its amazing electronic search-gear coupled with 
record setting range and endurance make it a most 
formidable weapon, 





Typical of the efficient cooperation that answers defense Neptune P2V wing panels taking shape on the 
assembly line at TEMCO's Dallas plant. One 
_ Of many major components manufactured by 
try, Lockheed awarded TEMCO a sub-contract for the | TEMCO for other outstanding aircraft companies. 


manufacture of complete outer wing assemblies for the 
Neptune in late 1950. TEMCO has supplied these com- 
ponents to Lockheed ever since —a quality product, 


demands in this competitive, free-enterprising indus- 


delivered on schedule, at the lowest possible cost. 





ENGINEERS... !f you are interested in a position with a growing 
weapon systems organization, write full particulars to E. J. Horton, Jr., 
Engineering Personnel, TEMCO Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 6191, 


Dallas 2, Texas. 
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PUMPS 


a. Fixed Displacement 
b. Variable Displacement 


(1) Automatic Pressure Compens 
(2) Cylinder Controlled 

(3) Electrically Depressurized 

(4) Flow Reversing 

(5) Servo Controlled 


ACCUMULATORS 


MOTORPUMPS, AUX 


a. Electric Motor Driv 


b. Electric Motor Driven 


PRESSURE CONTROLS 


. Relief Valves 


. Pressure Regulators 





Sequence Valves 

. Pump Control Valves 
Pressure Reducing Valves 
Reducing Relief Valves 
Brake Valves 
Other Special Valves 








A Single Responsible Source — 


for Aircraft Hydraulic Products 





MOTORS 


a. Fixed Displacement 
b. Constant Speed (Automatic) 
“Thriable Displacement 


DIRECTIONAL CONTROLS 


a. Four Way Valves 
b. Selector Valves 
c. Servo Valves 


d. Other Special Valves, 








4 Systems (for Armament, 


le Proportional 


a Pneumatics and other) 
cily Proportional 





(4) Sed ally Controlled 
. Winch Systems 


(1) Heavier Than Air 
(2) Lighter Than Air 
(3) Helicopters 


c. Electro-Hydraulic Servo Systems 
d. Special Hydraulic Devices 





Various special devices not listed above are also 
manufactured. Phone, wire or write us for a proposal 
describing the aircraft hydraulic accessory required 


for your particular project. Details of the above prod- 
ucts are available on request. Ask for the new General 
Bulletin A-5200-B which will introduce you to our 


complete Aircraft Products line. 


Application Engineering and Service Offices: 
Arlington, Texas, P.O. Box 213 
El Segundo, California, 2160 E. Imperial Highway 
Detroit 32, Michigan, 1400 Oakman Blvd. 
Additional Service Facilities at: 
Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Soto Drive 





TELEPHONE: TOwnsend 8-5100 @ TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit @ TELETYPE “TWX DE89 @ CABLE: Videt Detroit 
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ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921. 
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According to Dr. George T. Baker, professor of Trans- 
portation at the Harvard Business School, the answer is 
yes, if changes can be made all along the logistics chain. 
He stressed the fact that building a logistics system that 
makes economic sense “is not just a matter of plugging in 
an airplane in lieu of some surface vehicle.” Reporting on 
a study the Harvard school made for the Air Force, Dr. 
Baker said, “As we got into the project we found that essen- 
tially a study such as this involved the entire logistic span 
—from initial procurement to final scrapping. It involved 
a look at procurement, manufacturing, inventory policy, 
and consumption, as well as the more obvious areas of 
transportation, packaging, and the like.” He felt that omis- 
sion or neglect of any of several logistic aspects could 
“turn air logistics into an economic fiasco of major pro- 
portions in terms of cost to the taxpayer.” However, he 
said that the economic aspects sometimes must be ignored 
when the military need was the overriding factor and 
stressed that “the AF cannot be run in all respects like a 
business, with the main emphasis on economy in dollars 
and cents.” 

Under the present system, Dr. Baker said, “many of the 








Harold E. Talbott Donald W. Douglas, Sr. Dr. George T. Baker 
Seerctary of the 


President 
Air Force 


Prof. of Transportation 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Harvard Business School 









wise, the logistic air transport fleet should be operated by 
civil air carriers.” He also wondered about the Air Force’s 
ability to put into effect a modern air logistics system as 
outlined in the Harvard report. “To get an economic pay- 
off, the crucial changes must come at other [than in the 
hardware items] points in the logistics chain—in control 
and management of provisioning, manufacturing, and in- 
ventory. In the face of formidable complexities and in view 
of the sheer size of the AF, he asked, “Can these changes 
be made?” 

The commercial implications of the logistics problem 
were discussed at the afternoon session by C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, and past president and now 
a director of AFA. As did the speaker who preceded him, 
he stressed the importance of being prepared to supply the 
AF in the early days of a war, because “the success in the 
early days of the war very appreciably determines the 
ability to win the war in the later days.” Otherwise, he 
went on, “we are going to enter the war with an inefficient 
Air Force because the combat effectiveness of groups will 
depend upon the ability to have them supplied without 
delay.” 


Gen. Nathan F. Twining J. Paul Barringer, Dir. 
Chief of Staff of Transportation Policy 
United States Air Force Department of State 


C. R. Smith 
President 
American Airlines 





logistic decisions made on the basis of long-term forecasts 
and predictions are found to be sour. The wrong article 
has been procured or stocked; the needed one is in short 
supply. The right article is in the wrong place; stocks of 
unwanted or seldom wanted parts are enormous.” This 
leads to the paradox of scarcity amidst plenty and causes 
enormous waste, he said. 

Dr. Baker suggested three kinds of changes to improve 
the present logistics system. They include: 

@ “A radical speed-up in cycling of the entire system; 

e “A compression of the time between decision to buy, 
make, or stock, on the one hand, and consumption, on the 
other; and 

@ “Greatly improved information on consumption and 
use of this information and companion information on pro- 
duction and stockage status and problems to bring about 
more effective control over the various phases of the logistic 
cycle.” 

“Even with greatly improved and more efficient trans- 
ports,” Dr. Baker said, “transportation and handling costs 
will be substantially in excess of surface costs.” But he 
pointed out that “the main economic advantages of an air 
logistics system lie outside the area of direct transportation 
and handling.” He listed these savings as those resulting 
from reducing packaging costs and those arising out of 
better inventory control and related to obsolescence. 

Dr. Baker raised the question as to who would operate 
the large logistic aircraft. He said he felt strongly that, 
“except where military reasons absolutely dictate other- 


Of primary importance, according to Mr. Smith, “is to 
have a sufficient number of transports on hand on D-Day 
to supply the Air Force of D-Day without the need of inter- 
mediate landing.” He said that later on we could put 
shorter-range airplanes in and do a good job. But he main- 
tained that “we can’t put our jets down on an air base 
which cannot be supplied unless you have intermediate 
bases.” He felt that a limited number of “darned good” 
transports in the opening days of a war were more impor- 
tant than a great number of small and inefficient transport 
aircraft. 

Recalling his experience as deputy commander of the 
Air Transport Command during World War II, Mr. Smith 
said that one of the big problems was the lack of uniformity 
in airplanes that the AF took over from the different air- 
lines. Each company had its own specifications and the 
military pilot had a lot to learn all over again every time 
he took a plane from a different airline. The airline execu- 
tive urged that “both the airlines and the military service 
do a better job of making their airplanes more uniform, 
solely from the standpoint of military usefulness if we have 
another war.” 

On the problem of power plants, Mr. Smith criticized 
the “dilly-dallying among reciprocating engines and turbo- 
props and turbojets.” He called for a firm decision on 
which type of power plant air transportation needs. “If it 
happens to be the turboprop engine, we had better get 
behind the turboprop ‘engine and get some built because 
(Continued on following page) 
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there isn’t a single modern turboprop in the US,” he said. 
In answer to a question following his speech, Mr. Smith 
agreed that the air logistics requirement calls for both the 
turboprop and turbojet, depending on the range and speed 
required for different tasks. 

Following Mr. Smith on the program, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, told the con- 
ference about the military aspects of air logistics and their 
importance to combat operations. General Twining said 
that “our logistic support must be tailored to our air strategy 
and our national strategy.” It must also, he added, “be 
designed against the dangerous prospect of surprise attack 
with modern weapons.” He said that while an air logistics 
system cannot attain complete invulnerability, “our studies 
indicate that modern weapons constitute a greater threat 
to surface transportation systems than to air syst-ms.” Since 
a part of our forces must be stationed overseas, he called 
for a logistic system that could “put down supplies at any 
of our world-wide bases wherever and whenever needed.” 
He emphasized that “our combat force can only be as effec- 
tive as the logistic system that supports it.” 

General Twining said that the 50 million ton-miles of 
airlift provided by MATS each month does not fully meet 
the peacetime requirements of the services. “This airlift 
capability must be increased both for peacetime need and 
to meet the greatly increased requirements that would arise 
in war.” He pointed out that the airlift capability is being 
increased by the AF, and that the number of transport 
squadrons has been doubled since the low point after 
World War II. The immediate objective, according to the 


A flight of AF Fairchild C-119 Packets. AF is running a 


good transport operation, but needs bigger, faster planes. 





Proper use of airlift can save people, money, time, and 
materiel. Above, a giant Douglas C-124 Globemaster loads. 


Capital Airlines will soon be flying their British-built 
Vickers Viscounts, powered by four Dart turboprop engines. 





general, “is to increase AF airlift capability by fifty percent 
in the next three to five years. In the succeeding five years, 
our goal is double or triple our present capability.” 

The Chief of Staff said that the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF) which is made up of more than 300 four-engine 
transports, is earmarked to go to the military in case of 
war. In order that they can be quickly adapted to military 
use, ‘the planes in this civil fleet have been modified to 
some extent, such as reinforcing the floors and in other 
respects. 

Agreeing with most of the speakers before him, General 
Twining said that the real difficulty in air logistics is the 
fact that there is not an efficient turboprop engine in 
operation. “Now that the build-up and modernization of 
our combat force is progressing,” he said, “we should be 
able to put more emphasis on the transport problem. We 
must concentrate more on designs of aircraft specifically 
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for the airlift tasks we must perform.” He mentioned that 
two very promising AF developments are underway “in 
long-range, 3,500-mile, heavy turboprop transports” and 
that one will be flying soon, but refused to give any more 
details. 

In building a modern world-wide system of air logistics, 
many problems of foreign relations necessarily arise. 
Speaking on the International Considerations of air logis- 
tics was J. Paul Barringer, Director of Transport and Com- 
munications Policy, Department of State. He called the 
requirement for “a high degree of adaptability and flexi- 
bility throughout the far reaches of the world,” basic to the 
logistics concept. He pointed out that the successful mili- 
tary application of a broad logistics concept depends on 
“the ability to operate on the sovereign soil and into and 
through the sovereign air space of a great number of foreign 

(Continued on page 75) 
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important announcement 
(eneral Motors 





to America’s Aviation Industry — 


T has always been the aim of 
| General Motors to supply 
America with the most efficient 
and dependable motive power for 
all types of transportation. 


In motor vehicles, in locomotives 
and in many types of work and 
pleasure boats, GM gasoline and 
Diesel engines have long enjoyed 
the confidence of millions of 
people who depend upon them in 
their daily travels. 
* * * 

N°” General Motors is introducing 

to commercial aviation a new 
American-designed power plant and 
propeller which promise the same long 
step forward in passenger travel by air 
that GM has provided in other forms 
of mass transportation. 


This new power plant is the Model 501 
Turbo-Prop engine with matched Aero- 
products propeller, both produced by 
our Allison Division. 


Behind each of them stand thousands 
of hours of military experience which 
has advanced engine and propeller 
development to a point of readiness 





and. all who travel by air 


for the passenger-flying public. This is 
a classic example of the benefits to the 
nation and the public which result 
from close cooperation between the 
Armed Forces and American industry. 


Turbo-Prop power means a gas turbine 
engine similar to a jet, but with its 
tremendous power harnessed to turn 
a propeller. 


The big advantage of the Turbo-Prop 
engine is that it uses less fuel than a 
jet, yet it enables aircraft to travel 
faster with greater payload than any 
other propeller-type engine. 


: , Allison Model 501 is the most 


efficient Turbo-Prop engine for its size 
and weight ever built in this country 
or abroad. It delivers more power than 
piston engines of twice its weight. 


It incorporates all the knowledge that 
Allison has gained in building gas 
turbine engines that have flown 
more than five million hours — more 
flight experience than has been accu- 
mulated by any other turbine engine 


















Model 501 Turbo-Prop Engine 
with matched Aeroproducts Propeller, 
both produced by 

Allison Division of General Motors. 


manufacturer — experience in the air 
where it counts most. 








‘The military versions of the Allison 
Turbo-Prop already power eight dif- 
ferent types of Navy and Air Force 
aircraft, including the new Vertical 
Take-Off Interceptors. 

Now being readied for .commercial 
use, the Allison Turbo-Prop will enable 
America’s airlines to carry heavier 
payloads, maintain faster schedules, 
use shorter runways, and to offer pas- 
sengers a far smoother, quieter, more 
comfortable ride. 


While this Allison Model 501 engine 
can be installed in today’s airplanes, 
the aircraft industry is busy designing 
new airframes to take fullest advantage 
of its performance. 

General Motors is proud that its wide 
experience in engine design is paying 
off in this important contribution to 
the progress of American-built-and- 
powered aircraft for both military and 
commercial service. 


SP? YOu 


Har.ow H. Curtice 
President, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

















when seconds mean survival 














Ground suppokt equipment of unquestionable 
reliability is the irfgispensable factor for maintaining 
aircraft at a constakt ‘‘ready” .. . and getting them 
airborne in the shortest possible time should the THE ALL-PURPOSE MA-1 HELPS GREATLY TO 
need arise. > To this vital end CONSOLIDATED SOLVE THE MANPOWER PROBLEM...FOR 
devotes its full resourceS.and long experience as ONE SERVICEMAN TAKES THE PLACE OF FOUR 
the established pioneer in the design, development aie 

and manufacture of GROUNB. SUPPORT EQUIP- 

MENT. __ Typical of CONSOLIDATED’ S important 

contributions is the versatile, highly fficient MA-1 

self-propelled multi-purpose power unit. D It is 

the ONLY GROUND SUPPORT 2 eg 

meets all the complex problems of towing, testing 

servicing and starting jet aircraft . . . quickly and 

Surely .. . even under the most difficult operational 

conditions. Now serving the U. S. Air Force; Navy 

and Marines .. . this sturdy unit is CONSOLIDATED for 

GREATER POWER and VERSATILITY. 


‘ 


IN THE EXACTING FIELD OF GROUND SUPPORT, CONSOLIDATED HAS DEMONSTRATED ITS ABILITY TO MEET THE MOST COMPLEX DEMANDS 


CONSOLIDATED 


DIESEL BLECTRIC CORPORATION 


STAMFORD, CONN. BRANCHES - DALLAS, TEX. = DAYTON. OHIO + SANTA ANA, CAL. + WASHINGTON, D. © 
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MODEL MA-1 
GROUND SUPPORT 
\This compact, self-propelled, 
multi-purpose unit performs all re- 


quirements of towing, testing, ser- 
vicing and starting for jet aircraft. 


@ A.C. POWER...30 KVA, 400 
cycles, 3 phase and 10 KW1 phase, 
close regulated. 


e D.C. POWER~.. 28.5 volts, up 
to 2250 AMP. For split or single 
bus start and servicing. 


e COMPRESSOR ...Air supply up 
to 3500 psi, 13.5 CFM, 1,000 cu. 
in. reservoir. 


e TOWING... All-wheel drive Tor- 
que converter transmission—for 
smooth, more dependable towing. 


IN ACTIVE USE WITH U.S. AIR 
FORCE, NAVY AND MARINE 
UNITS .... Other models 
of single and multi-purpose 
ground support equipment 
are available with any com- 
bination of AC and DC power 
---high pressure air hydraulic 
systems and iow pressure air 
--- refrigeration and heating. 





CONSOLIDATED 
DIESEL ELECTRIC CORP. 
STAMFORD, CONN 


DALLAS, TEX. * DAYTON, O. * SANTA ANA, CAL. * WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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nations.” The fact that there is always 
the possibility that certain avenues of 
air supply can be denied us by action 
of foreign governments, he said, puts 
a great premium “on the adaptability 
and flexibility of the proposed modern 
air logistics system.” He said that 
“present US policies for the exchange 
of commercial rights in international 
air transport provide a _ reasonably 
good base for the healthy expansion 
of world air commerce.” He pointed 
out that this was not, however, a static 
situation and urged a continuing fight 
“to break down short-sighted and de- 
structive national and regional restric- 
tions abroad.” In line with this, Mr. 
Barringer continued, “we must also be 
careful to resist the temptations of un- 
due and self-defeating protectionism 
at home.” It would be tragic to see 
the commercial development of the 
concept that we are discussing today 
be retarded by quota systems, by divi- 
sions of traffic arrangements between 
countries, or by the thousand and one 
other restrictive devices.” 

That a pressing need for a modern 
air logistics system exists was not ques- 
tioned, either by any of the speakers 
or by the audience. What was being 
done to achieve it was questioned, 
however, and most closely by Sen. W. 
Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), a former 
Secretary of the Air Force. Senator 
Symington asked General Twining, 
“Have you planned and are you asking 
enough money for that airlift you 
think is necessary to handle the 137- 
wing program?” 

The Chief of Staff replied by saying 
that in the budget “the Air Force has 
a good slice of money for air trans- 
port.” 

Senator Symington then pressed the 
point that, if the Air Force had not 
enough transport for its own needs, it 
would be hard-pressed to fulfill its air- 
lift obligations to the Army. The dis- 
cussion wound up with a statement by 
Gen. Frank Everest that the pro- 
grammed airlift “is adequate for the 


strategy now envisaged.” 


Later in the day, Lt. Gen. Williston 
B. Palmer, Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Army for Logistics (G-4), was 
given an opportunity to put in a few 
words. He heartily endorsed the air 
logistics concept and pointed out that 
“the problems of the Army are identi- 
cal with those of the Air Force... . I 
have had this Harvard study [Dr. 
Baker’s study on air logistics] waved 
in my face by my boys, and pounded 
on my desk, and slapped.” 

General Palmer’s words were given 
added emphasis by Jimmy Doolittle, 
when in his summation, he said, “If 
the Air Force doesn’t furnish the air 





logistics required by the Army, the 
Army should be permitted to furnish 
it itself.” 

At a luncheon between sessions 
AFA Board Chairman George C. Ken- 
ney reminisced about air logistics and 
the lack of it in his part of World War 
II in the Pacific. 

Also on the luncheon program was 
Dr. Theodore P. Wright, vice presi- 
dent for research of Cornell University, 
who discussed the impact of modern 
aeronautical technology on civil avia- 
tion. ‘ 

To return to Moderator Doolittle’s 
summation for a point-by-point analy- 
sis of what was said that day: 

“First . . . The air logistic require- 
ment we need is an air logistic sys- 
tem. It must be placed in operation in 
peacetime and as soon as possible. 

“Second . . . The aircraft indusiry 
has the capability, the determination 
and the technical resources to add the 
new concept of air logistics to our air- 
power. 

“Third ...A properly organized 
and administered air logistics system 
is economically sound and will save 
dollars as well as time. , 

“Fourth ... We require specially 
designed aircraft of adequate perform- 
ance in sufficient number with enough 
range to do the job. The airlines will 
cooperate with the Air Force and run 
the common-purpose transports. The 
Air Force itself should run the special- 
purpose transports....A prime de- 
ficiency is the unavailability of a suit- 
able power plant. 

“Fifth ... Our combat forces can 
only be as effective as the logistics 
which support them. Much of our 
present air transport fleet is obsolete. 
We need new aircraft of advanced de- 
sign. Some of these are coming along. 
We need long-range, medium-range, 
and _ short-range aircraft. We must 
speed up their acquisition. 

“Sixth . . . Air logistics will improve 
our entire international posture. We 
must achieve aviation superiority by 
technical means, not by self-imposed 
restrictions. We need air logistics for 
aviation leadership. We need aviation 
leadership for world leadership.”—Enp 


Complete transcripts of the Air 
Logistics conference are being pre- 
pared by AFA headquarters, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. We be- 
lieve they will be a substantial contri- 
bution to the air logistics literature. 
Price will be $1.00 for AFA members 
(individuals and firms affiliated as 
Industrial Associates). 

To others, the price will be $2.00. 


‘Quantity prices will be quoted on re- 


quest.—The Editors. 
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Colonel Hedlund and his family enjoy sightseeing trips in Turkey. Here they pause in front of Izmir’s best known 
landmark, the statue of Ataturk, who established the Turkish Republic thirty-two years ago. Some people say he “re- 
moved the fezzes and put western hats on the people, which automatically put western ideas under the hats.” 
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First home for the Hedlunds was two rooms and a bath in A hot plate brought from home helped out at the hotel. 
an Izmir hotel. Here Colonel Hedlund returns from work. Here Mrs. Hedlund prepares breakfast for the youngsters. 


AN AF FAMILY ADJUSTS TO 
FOREIGN DUTY 


eines. atid i ce ae. 


TURKEY 


with all 
the trimmings 





OU don’t earn a theater ribbon for 
overseas duty in the Turkey-Greece 
urea—as you do in Germany or Ko- 
rea. But in Izmir, Turkey—formerly 
Smyrna, a city of 185,000 just inland 
from the Aegean Sea, where Maj. Gen. 
Robert E. L. Eaton is doing a fine job 
under tough conditions, commanding 
the NATO Sixth Allied Tactical Air 
(Continued on following page) 


The Hedlunds climb into a two-horse carriage—still a popular taxi in Izmir. American families like to use them 
on shopping trips because it’s easy to lift bundles in and out. And the cost of the ride is a bargain in itself. 








Headquarters of the Sixth ATAF is 
this stone building at Serinyer. It 
was formerly a Turkish girls school. 


Forces—some of the men _ stationed 
there feel they are fighting a battle of 
their own. 

One Air Force family that is fairly 
typical of those fighting the “battle” 
of new languages, old customs, new 
money, and old plumbing, is that of 
Col. and Mrs. Evart W. Hedlund. He 
is Maintenance Chief of the Sixth 
ATAF. The Hedlunds, who are recent 
arrivals to Turkey, have four children 
—Janet, nine; James, eight; Gretchen, 
four; and little Christian, who is two. 

Betty and “Ace” Hedlund discov- 
ered that just getting to Turkey is 





TURKEY 








complicated—and expensive. The Hed- 
lunds had the usual two months to get 
ready for their overseas move. But 
since Turkey is a comparatively new 
area for American service people, the 
move involved other inconveniences 
besides such routine ones as inocula- 
tions, passports, and living out of suit- 
cases for weeks at a time. Added to 
these were the unknowns of what to 
take and what to expect in the strange 
new land. 

The Hedlunds did the logical thing 
and wrote to acquaintances already in 
Turkey. But the information they got 
back was contradictory. A family with- 
out children doesn’t need the same 
things as a family with several young- 
sters—and the needs of a family in a 
city of the interior are a lot different 
from the needs of those in a seaport 
city. 

About the only thing the Hedlunds 
could be sure of before going was that 
it would cost a lot of money. All debts 
should be paid off before a family 
leaves. Clothing and other items have 
to be bought for the trip, and if the 
family takes the usual last-minute leave 
before sailing, the trip investment can 
run into thousands of dollars. 
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When all the arrangements were 
made and the family finally arrived in 
Turkey, they moved into one of Izmir’s 
leading hotels for a “temporary” stay, 
It was two months before they were 
able to move into an apartment—and 
it was still unfinished. 

Mrs. Hedlund counts herself lucky 
that the children have adapted s0 
readily to the new surroundings and 
are enjoying their new way of life. 
They attend an American school (run 
by the Navy, since Turkey is a joint 
command). There they're taught by 
American civilians who are hired on 
annual contracts. 

The Hedlunds can buy fresh fruit 
and vegetables in the local markets, 
but they do most of their grocery 
shopping in a Navy commissary. A 
Ship’s Store stocks American staples 
and a few luxuries, but the Hedlunds, 
like most Americans in Izmir, order 
most of their clothes through mail or- 
der houses in the States. 

The Hedlunds now are doing fine in 
Turkey, in a city that is colorful and 
exotic, where horse-drawn carriages 
are still popular taxis, and where, for 
American servicemen and their fam- 
ilies, sightseeing comes naturally.—Enp 
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USAF Thunderjets afford convincing evi- 
dence of the nation’s air power. They have 
in their equipment Kohler Precision Con- 
trols. Kohler Co. is a leading supplier to 
manufacturers of jet engines, commercial, 
military and private aircraft. 

Facilities for aluminum forging, casting, 





machining, anodizing are maintained in 
one Kohler plant—with an experienced, 
precision-skilled organization. 

Our engineers develop valves, fittings 
and kindred controls to specification for 
volume production. Call on us for your 
next requirements. Write for booklet. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES ¢ HEATING EQUIPMENT e¢ ELECTRIC PLANTS ¢ AIR-COOLED ENGINES ¢ PRECISION CONTROLS 
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AVIATION EXPERTS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 





SEE GILFILLAN GCA QUADRADAR DEMONSTRATED 


Representatives of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, the Royal Australian Air 
Force and the United States Air Force 
were among the many groups attending 
the field demonstrations of the new Gil- 
fillan GCA Quadradar during November- 
December, 1954. Also witnessing the per- 
formance of the perfected equipment 





IN PRODUCTION. De/ivery: 10 Months from Date of Order 


during this period were authorities from 
the French Air Force; the Spanish Air 
Force; the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, representing 63 countries; 
all Commands of the United States Air 
Force; United States Navy BuShips, 
BuAer and CNO; and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 





Over 200 aviation authorities at- 
tending the recent field tests agree 
the Gilfillan GCA Quadradar more 
than fuifills advance predictions of 
remarkable versatility. Arousing 
most comment was the clear demon- 
stration that the new 4-in-1 equip- 
ment enables a single operator to 
handle multiple aircraft in a complex 
traffic pattern including emergency 
landings. Favorable comment also 
included the greatly increased defi- 
nition and expansion of the preci- 
sion approach display afforded by 
the new Beta Scan Azel scope devel- 
oped by Gilfillan; instant rotation of 
antennas to serve desired runway 
remoted to operator’s position; 
built-in circular polarization, elimi- 
nating rain and snow clutter; and, 
with the height-finding display, the 
location and checking of jet aircraft 
at 47,000 feet. The United States Air 
Force is now completing evaluation 
tests of the new equipment. 
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“1 Valiente!” 


cried the 
Spanish admiral 


Admiral Cervera and his officers cheered as 
his launch fished this man and seven more 
waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 
1898. This was straining Spanish chivalry to 
the breaking point, for Richmond Hobson 
(above) and his little suicide crew had spent the previous night taking 
a ship into the harbor entrance under a hail of cannonade and delib- 
erately sinking her to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 





Hobson was actually an engineer, not a line officer. During that 
perilous night in Santiago Harbor, he led his first and only action 
against the enemy. But his cool-headed daring made him as much a 
hero of the day as Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 


These Americans—proudly confident of their nation’s future—are 
the people who stand behind United States Series E Savings Bonds. 
They are the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make these Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


That’s why there’s no better way to protect your future than by 
investing in America’s future! Buy Bonds regularly! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United States Series E 
Savings Bonds through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work! You just sign an application at your pay office; after that your 
saving is done for you. And the Bonds you receive will pay you interest 
at the rate of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you’re self-employed, 
invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


For your own security—and your country’s, too— 
invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by 


this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 








REN DEZVOUS 


Where the Gang gets together 





94TH BOMB GROUP (H): Has the 94th 
Bomb Group (H), 8th Air Force, sta- 
tioned in England during WW II, ever 
published a history? If so, where can | 
obtain a copy? Also, does anyone have 
combat photos pertaining to the Group? 
Reuben Fier, 265 E. 176th St., Bronx 57, 
N. Y. 











457TH BOMB GROUP: Would like any 
available information concerning a group 
history of the 457th Bomb Group. If no 
history has ever been written Id like to 
know the name of the Group Historian, 
The 457th was in the lst Bomb Division 
at APO 557 during World War II. Robert 
L. Olsen, 5367 So. 2425 W, Roy, Utah. 








FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 39TH: The 39th 
Bomb Sqdn., Walker AFB, N. M., is in- 
terested in contacting its former members, 
- Those men who served in this squadron 
during the period 1941-1945, and are in- 
terested in keeping abreast of what’s hap- 
pening, should contact the following: 
Adjutant, 39th Bombardment Sqdn., H, 
Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. M. 


AND FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 4OTH: | 
am interested in contacting former mem- 
bers of the 40th Bombardment Sqdn., 6th 
Bombardment Wing, who served in the 
organization from December 1941 to Sep- 
tember 1945. Please write to Maj. Henry 
K. Lambert, Historical Officer, 40th Bom- 
bardment Sqdn., H, 6th Bombardment 
Wing, H, Walker Air Force Base, Ros- 
well, N. M. 


B-25 MODEL: For eight years I have been 
trying to find a desk-size model of a B-25 
airplane. I will be grateful to anyone who 
can tell me where such a model can be 
found and will gladly pay a fair price for 
same. Sidney M. Gilbert, Sedgwick Gar- 
dens Apartments, Sedgwick and McCal- 
lum Sts., Philadelphia 19, Penna. 


AIR FORCE DIARY: Local book stores tell 
me that Jim Straubel’s book “Air Force 
Diary,” is now out of print. Can anyone 
give me a lead on where to obtain a copy, 
new or second-hand? Richard H. Waring, 
62 Bondcroft Dr., Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


J. R. BEARD: I wish to locate J. R. Beard, 
former civilian instructor, Hawthorne 
School of Aeronautics, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Bob Strobell, National Air Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, 
D.G. 





To be sure your Rendezvous item 
appears in the April issue, we should 
have your request by February 15. 
—Tue Epirors. 
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Designed as “perfect partners” for 
Jack & Heintz a-c generators 


Contributing to the increased acceptance of J&H 
“packaged” a-c generating systems for aircraft is a new 
series of voltage regulators. These units are designed to 
operate with J&H a-c generators rated from 10 through 
120 kva, including: blast-cooled (120°C ambient), thermal 
lag, and environment-free oil- or vapor-cooled machines. 
Incorporating reactive load division circuits, the new reg- 
ulators can be used in either isolated or parallel systems. 


Static-Magnetic Design 
These regulators feature a completely static design con- 
sisting primarily of magnetic circuits offering these 
important advantages over comparable carbon-pile and 
electronic-type regulators: 


1. Eliminate need for vacuum tubes—means increased 
reliability, longer service life. 


2. Nomoving parts—maintenance reducedtoaminimum. 


Jack & Heintz engineering personnel and manufacturing 
facilities are geared to undertake design and production 
of complete a-c systems or individual components. 
We invite your inquiry. Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
17640 Broadway, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Export Depart- 
ment: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


© 1955, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 





GENERAL 
DESIGN DATA* 


e 115/200 volt, three phase or 115 volt, 
single phase. 

e@ Frequency ranges of 380/420, 320/480 
and 320/1000 cps. Others to suit. 


e Regulate generators with power factors 
from .75 to 1.0. 


e Hold voltage to within 21 volts of rated, 
under normal operating conditions. 


e Hold voltage to within 5 volts of rated, 
under all operating conditions. 


e Return voltage to normal value within 
0.18 seconds following removal of system 
faults or load changes. 


e@ Operate satisfactorily over temperature 
ranges as wide as ~55°C to +120°C. 


@ Envelope size and weight generally less 
than required by specifications. 


e@ Mount in any position. 


*All J&H a-c regulators are designed to 
meet the requirements of MIL-G-6099 
and USAF Drawing 53D6793. 





Military specification numbers as used herein are 
for purposes of product identification only and 
do not necessarily imply specification conformity. 


























COUNTER-FORCE STRATEGY 





technological revolution has created a discontinuity in the 
normal evolution of strategy. We must attempt to establish 
a trend toward basic compatibility between national poli- 
cies and strategic concepts, taking into account the rapidly 
changing nature of our military capabilities. Proper imple- 
mentation of a counter-force strategy will enable us to hold 
vital areas of the free world, should the Soviets strike— 
through frustration, miscalculation, or desperation—in spite 
of the deterrent capability of our strategic and tactical air- 
atomic forces,. If we can hold Western Europe and other 
vital areas, we will rally free people to our side by re- 
moving the present fear of “liberation,” after Soviet occu- 
pation and liquidation. 

The counter-force strategy offers some possibility of 
limiting wars, and hence a higher probability of preserving 
our way of life. The present strategy leaves no choice but 
total war which almost assuredly wil! result in mutual 
suicide. It is thus a contradiction of national policy—and 
without even the promise of military victory. 

The counter-force strategy clearly distinguishes between 
Soviet-controlled peoples and the Communist regimes. The 
US professes no animosity toward Soviet-controlled peoples, 
although it does hold them at least partially responsible for 
acts of the regime. Consistent with this, the counter-force 
strategy does not seek to win the war largely by destroying 
them. 

The foreign policy of the US government seeks to reduce 
the capabilities of the Soviet regime below the danger 
point, or to alter its intentions through creating situations 
which represent courses of action more acceptable to the 
Soviets and more in keeping with our objectives. This also 
is precisely what the counter-force strategy seeks to do in 
a military way—reduce Soviet capabilities (military forces 
and stocks) and create an acceptable alternative course of 
action for the Soviets (surrender on reasonable, stated 
terms or perish). 

The counter-force strategy will make us stronger than 
the Soviets in tactical military power, through full exploita- 
tion of our nuclear military sufficiency. Even though prop- 
aganda is basically an instrument of limited potential 
vis-d-vis, the Soviet regime, the counter-force strategy 
would provide many opportunities for improving our poor 
propaganda position, as noted below. Also, the counter- 
force strategy could contribute markedly to our psycho- 
logical and moral strength by rallying the “uncommitted” 
peoples to our side. Any war plan which would unavoid- 
ably lead to the annihilation of millions of people would 
not advance our national objective. The counter-force 
strategy would work to avoid hasty and automatic destruc- 
tion of the Russian and US nations at the first sign of war. 
Furthermore, armed with the strength to destroy Soviet 
forces-in-being, the US could negotiate with the Soviets 
from a position of confidence and moral strength. 

The expressed political objective—or perhaps distant 
hope—of a sizable segment of American leaders and citi- 
zens is controlled, universal disarmament under some form 
of enforceable world regulation. Resolution 32, introduced 
in the Senate on June 3, 1953, and signed by thirty-two 
Senators, reveals the importance of this segment of public 
opinion. Unfortunately, the world is a number of genera- 
tions removed from this idealistic solution—and no practical 
man entertains it seriously. However, a military posture in 
this pattern is practical. Namely, the counter-force strategy 
is essentially a plan to disarm the Soviets with military 
force, if they shculd force war upon the world. Thus, 
again, it is a military measure entirely consistent with a 
basic objective of the nation. 

The counter-force strategy, built on a determination to 
hold Western Europe and the Far East while helping to 
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shield their cities from atomic attack, presents an oppor- 
tunity to overcome some of the present apathy and fear 


that liberation in the next war will be too late, that the 


present “free” regimes will be rapidly liquidated and cities 
rapidly destroyed, either by Soviet bombings during con- 
quest or by US bombings during “liberation.” 

The counter-force strategy presents a badly needed op- 
portunity for American leadership to associate itself with 
a higher purpose than the blind use of US military might. 
Propaganda-wise, and diplomatically, this circumstance can ~ 
be used to attract to American leadership moralists in this 
country and Europe, in still neutral Asia, and among the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, all of whom we have yet 
to attract by the quality and character of our leadership. 

Our present military strategy is vulnerable to certain 
Soviet political moves. For example, serious proposals for 
atomic disarmament and inspection can be advanced which 
do not require “ringing the Iron Curtain down with a 
bang.” If the Soviets were suddenly to announce their 
acceptance of such a scheme and press forward in a major 
political offensive for atomic disarmament, there is a pos- 
sibility they might be successful. Thus, we could be atomi- 
cally disarmed not only with respect to strategic counter- 
economy attacks but also in counter-force operations. 
Under the counter-force strategy, the public and Congress 
—and world opinion—will more certainly and more readily 
accent the essentiality of H- and A-weapons to the free 
world’s survival than with a strategy involving major de- 
struction of heavily populated areas. 

Korea has made it manifestly apparent that peripheral 
wars cannot be waged decisively by the US and its Allies 
under the political constraints now imposed on this type 
of military action. To fight a war decisively with World 
War II weapons, it is necessary to destroy the base of mili- 
tary strength; but UN military forces in Korea were re- 
strained from doing this because of unsound apprehensions 
that it might lead to a major war. And for the US to wage 
decisively a counter-force type of war, nuclear weapons are 
necessary; but US forces in Korea were restrained from 
using nuclear weapons. 

It is necessary to avoid any fixed political constraints in 
advance, if the US and its Allies are to be able to fight 
peripheral wars decisively. Lack of such a decisive capa- 
bility opens the door invitingly to future Soviet thrusts, 
and we can look forward to a semi-permanent drain on 
allied military and economic strength. In this connection, 
the longer we wait to use the first tactical nuclear weapon, 
the more difficult it will become for us to do so. We must 
know the locations of “profitable” targets, we must accept 
and overcome such world censure as we may initially 
receive, and we must have our Allies in accord with the 
use of nuclear weapons before it is required in more critical 
circumstances. 

In the air age, US mobile air-atomic strength can be the 
equivalent of Nineteenth Century British naval power. It 
would make possible a global Monroe Doctrine, countering 
Soviet military aggression against the free world, a political 
possibility. US troops, now stationed in forty-nine countries 
of the world, can be withdrawn to a major extent and sta- 
tioned in this country, leaving a ring of dispersed and 
lightly manned standby bases around the Soviet periphery. 
The US can recover from its present awkward position of 
over-commitment of available surface forces around the 
world. Local national forces in Europe and Asia can carry 
out their share of the containment of Soviet power, backed 
by the shield of US air-atomic power, which is committed 
to destroy Communist-inspired forces of aggression and 
some of which is based in countries allied with the US as 
solid evidence of our commitment.—ENp 
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VERY IMPORTANT PILOT 


In him are combined the training, the 
scientific knowledge, the personal qualities 
that fit him to be master of a screaming fury 
that is faster than sound, faster than human 
senses. As he flies, electronic “crewmen” 
wait on him every mile and every moment. 
They peer through the dark, give him voice 
contact with far-away places, pinpoint his 
targets, fire his guns, tell him where he is... 
extend the power of arm and brain a thousand 





times. To speed his mission, bring him back 
surer and sooner, to enlarge his oppor- 
tunities—RCA has assembled many of the 
world’s foremost engineers and scientists. 
Their job is to study the pilot’s needs, hear 
his viewpoint and search everlastingly for 
new and better electronic aids for him. 
And what they do for the pilot, they do 
for others in the armed forces—on land, 
at sea and in the air. 
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Cheyenne’s Air Education Program 


THE SQUADRON AND THE WYOMING WING 
SPONSOR A TOUR THROUGH A SAC BASE 


One of the Air Force Association’s 
youngest units has completed a program 
in the field of airpower education that 
gives even the more experienced groups 
something to shoot at. 

The Cheyenne Squadron and _ the 
Wyoming Wing recently sponsored a 


day-long tour that took thirty distin- . 


guished business, professional, and civic 
leaders from Cheyenne to Ellsworth 
AFB, S. D., for an inside look at how 
the Strategic Air Command operates 
there. The men returned home with a 
much clearer understanding of SAC’s 
role in the Air Force and the Air Force’s 
role in maintaining world peace. 

Robert N. Maupin, AFA Wing Com- 
mander, and Jack B. Speight, Squadron 
Commander, acted as co-hosts to the 
group which included the young man 
the Squadron is sponsoring as a candi- 
date for the first class of cadets at the 
new Air Force Academy. 

Col. William Herblin, Ellsworth Base 
Commander, welcomed the group, and 
gave a brief outline of how SAC operates. 
Then Col. Ariel W. Nielson, Commander 
of the 28th Strategic Reconnaissance 
Wing, led a detailed briefing of an actual 
mission, during which each crew mem- 
ber described his activities and duties 
during the flight. Afterward, Capt. Ralph 
C. Evans, Base Information Services Of- 
ficer, took the group on a tour of the en- 
tire Base. . 

For this program, AFA has designated 
the Cheyenne Squadron “Squadron of 
the Month” and commends the organ- 
izers and hosts for their efforts to edu- 
cate the community leaders on present- 
day problems of the USAF. 


Detroit’s Hoyt S. Vandenberg Squad- 


Panel members for Vandenberg Squadron Airpower Report. 
Philip Rosenberg at far left. Maj. Gen Richard Grus- 
sendorf is in the center, under AFA banner. (See text.) 


ron held an “Airpower Report” instead 
of its regular meeting last month in or- 
der to give members and their guests a 
detailed picture of Air Force activities 
in the area. 

An outstanding panel of speakers in- 
cluded Maj. Gen. Richard Grussendorf, 
Commander of the Tenth Air Force; 
Brig. Gen. Felix Vidal, Commander, 
439th Fighter-Bomber Wing; Brig. Gen. 
Edwin Tucker, Commander, 30th Air 
Division; Lt. Col. William Chapel, Com- 
mander, Recruiting Detachment #504; 
Maj. Warren Jackson, Commander, 2652d 
Air Reserve Center; and Col. Arthur 
Prine, USMC, Citizen’s Committee for 
Tri-County Airport. Dale Hornung, for- 
mer member of the 489th, served as 
Toastmaster. 

Philip Rosenberg, Squadron Comman- 
der, was in charge of arrangements for 
the program, and reports that the suc- 
cess of the event has suggested similar 
programs in the future. Michigan Wing 
Commander Robert Emerson and Vice 
President Glenn Sanderson attended as 
guests. 


A detailed study of the AFA Mem- 
bership Refund Program indicates that 
any AFA Squadron, with a good mem- 
bership committee and renewal program, 
can maintain a sizeable treasury. 

Under a resolution approved by the 
delegates to the 1951 Convention, any 
membership obtained by a Squadron re- 
sults in a refund of $1.50 to that Squad- 
ron, plus a refund of $.50 to the Wing. 
This is the only way a Squadron obtains 
income from AFA memberships, since 
the same resolution ruled out the assess- 
ment of local dues. During the year that 
ended December 81, a total of 110 








SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


The Cheyenne Squadron 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
CITED FOR 


excellent programming in the field of 
airpower education. The Squadron was 
host to a group of civil leaders on a visit 
to Ellsworth AFB. A vital part of the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of the Air Force’s role 
in the nation’s defense is a better under- 
standing of that role. 











Squadrons and Flights, and twenty-six 
AFA Wings took part in the program. 
The Ak-Sar-Ben Squadron in Omaha, 
with its membership campaign in high 
gear during the year, netted a total of 
1,577 new members. This figure is tops 
(Continued on following page) 





Jack Dierssen gets award at San Fran- 
cisco Squadron’s dance. (See text.) 


AF-ROTC Cadet George Menkick re- 
ceives plaque from Morry Worshill as 
Colonel Greene looks on. (See text.) 





Mrs. Beulah Carr, right, discusses programs with Chicago 
AFA Falcons. Seated at table: Eugene Koster, Secretary, 
Tommy Carr, President, and Charles Guzialek, Treasurer. 
































ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


or 


PHYSICS GRADUATES 





with experience in 


RADAR o ELECTRONICS 


or those desiring to enter these areas... 





The time was never more opportune than now 
for becoming associated with the field of advanced electronics. 
Because of military emphasis this is the most 
rapidly growing and promising sphere of endeavor for the young 
electrical engineer or physicist. 





volved, including the most advanced 
electronic computers. With this advan- 
tage you will be ideally situated to 
broaden your experience and learning 
more quickly for future application to 
advanced electronics activity in either the 
military or the commercial field. 
Positions are available in the continen- 
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Since 1948 Hughes Research and Devel- | 
opment Laboratories have been engaged! 
in an expanding program for design, de- 
velopment and manufacture of highly | 
complex radar fire control systems for ; 
fighter and interceptor aircraft. This re-  ; 
quires Hughes technical advisors in the | 
field to serve companies and military |! 
agencies employing the equipment. | tal United States for married and single 
As one of these field engineers you will | men under 35 years of age. Overseas 
become familiar with the entire systems in- assignments are open to single men only. 
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Scientific 
and 
Engineering 
Staff 


HUGHES 



















RESEARCH 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 

Hughes Field Engineer H. Heaton Culver City 

Barker (right) discusses operation of ’ 

fire control system with Royal Canadian Los Angeles 

Air Force technicians. Avro Canada Cc 

CF-100 shown at right. ounty, 
California 


Relocation of applicant must not cause 
disruption of an urgent military project. 
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AFA NEWS CONTINUED 


for the nation for 1954. The other nine 
slots remaining in the “top ten” were 
filled by Squadrons whose active mem. 
bership programs also showed their keen 
interest in the growth of the Associa. 
tions at the local level. St. Louis with 
317 took second place, and San Fran- 
cisco’s 278 was third. The others, with 
their records, are: Lincoln 272, Mohawk 
(Kansas City) 219, Twin Cities (Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul) 166, Pasadena 158, 
Wright Memorial (Dayton) 154, Ute 
(Clearfield, Utah) 144, and San Fernando 
Valley 139. 

An interesting note is the fact that 
three of the top ten, and five of the first 
twenty Squadrons, are in the California 


. Wing, which maintains a renewal pro- 


gram for all its Squadrons. 

As an example of the value of this 
program, a quick glance at the refunds 
to the -tenth-ranking Squadron shows 
that it obtained an average of $69.50 
per calendar quarter during the year. 
This sum could go a long way toward 
a building fund; or just normal operating 
expenses. 

The refund program has proved an 
excellent incentive for the AFA Squad- 
rons to develop locally. National mem- 
bers who attend Squadron meetings are 
urged to renew through the Squadron. 
Even if you do not attend meetings regu- 
larly, send your National dues through 
your Squadron. The entire Association 
benefits by your participation. 


One of Air Force Association’s older 
Squadrons, inactive. for a couple of 
years, is busily engaged in winning back 
its place on the AFA roster. The Akron, 
Ohio, Squadron, a leader in the state 
that held the first national AFA Con- 
vention, met in the Municipal Airport 
terminal in December, elected new of- 
ficers, and is well on the way to activity 
again. 

Dean Rood, 1346 Seward Ave., was 
elected ©ommander at the meeting at- 
tended by some forty members and 
guests. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart Rice. Mrs. Rice, a 
National Director, was instrumental in 
setting up the meetings. Also present 
were B. E. “Shorty” Fulton, a former 
Director, Lt. Col. Robert Patrick, PAS 
at Akron University, and Gus Duda, rep- 
resenting AFA National Headquzrters. 


Members of the Mohawk Squadron 
heard J. E. Schaefer, Vice President of 
the Boeing Airplane Company and Gen- 
eral Manager of its Wichita Division, 
report on the Air Force’s manpower 
problem last month, during the Squad- 
ron’s regular monthly meeting. After dis- 
cussing the giant B-52 his company man- 
ufactures, Mr. Schaefer said, “The finest 
equipment being produced today will 
fail in its mission to protect our freedom 
unless we have qualified personnel of 
high morale to operate and maintain it.” 

Otis Bryan, 9000 W. 67th Street, Mer- 
riam, Kansas, is Commander of the 

(Continued on page 89) 
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SHOWCASE F OR 
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San Francisco, California * August 10-14 


An AFA golf tournament will kick off the 1955 Convention and 
Reunion. Thursday’s program will include AFA business sessions, 
Air Force-Industry forums and a luncheon, and a preview of the 
Airpower Panorama. Friday's events are the Airpower Symposium, 

Auxiliary business sessions, Reunion Cocktail Party, Airpower 
Ball and Wing Ding. Saturday's highlight is the Airpower Banquet. 
The Convention will end on Sunday 
with a Memorial Service in the Golden 
Gate Cemetery and a Brunch at the Fairmont. 


AFA HOTELS AND ROOM RATES 





SINGLE 
$10.50-16.00 


10.00-14.00 - 


8.00-13.00 
9.50-13.50 
8.00-18.00 
5.50 

5.00- 7.00 
4.50- 7.00 
5.00- 9.00 





DOUBLE 


$13.50-19.00 
13.00-20.00 


10.00-15.00 
11.50-15.50 


10.00-15.00 | 


7.50 

7.00- 8.50 
6.00- 8.00 
7.00-12.00 


FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL TODAY ! 


Room 300, 61 Grove Street 


TWIN 


$13.50-19.00 
13.00-20.00 
8.00-15.00 
12,00-17.00 
13.00-19.50 
13.00-20.00 
8.50 
8.00-10.00 
7.00-12.00 
8.00-12.00 


--------------5 




















SECOND CHOICE 





deposit is required on each room, and will be credited 
fo your account. Room requests for the Fairmont will be 
“of focknowledged but not confirmed until April 1 in order 
it.” to assure AFA officials and delegates maximum accom- 
modations at the headquarters hotel. Reservations for 
other AFA hotels will be confirmed upon receipt by the 


DEPARTURE DATE 


TYPE ROOM 





DESIRED RATE 





ARRIVAL DATE & HOUR 








( ) Room deposit of $ 


is attached. 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT VIBRATION AND SHOCK MOUNTINGS 


FOR AIRBORNE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 








OUT-DATED UNIT MOUNT BASE 


16 mounting holes and 16 bolts required. 


Unit mountings may be improperly attached to the rack, 
and are very likely to be seriously misaligned during attach- 
meni to aircraft or missile structure. 

Even minor discrepancies in spacing and attachment of unit 
mounts can defeat the whole purpose of the mounting base, and 
result in poor performance and deterioration of equipment. 








L< x on 





Excessive height required. Unit mount bulk imposes reduced 
spacing (X) between support centers, resulting in impaired stabil- 
ity (critical in lateral direction). Greater sway space required. 


Well Designed Electronic Equipment, 
If Poorly Mounted, 
Too Often Operates inefficiently and Unreliably 


Failure also can result from use of inadequate mountings which 
are not engineered for the particular equipment and purpose. 
Conventional shock mounts or so called “isolators”, reasonably 
effective when installed under ideal laboratory conditions, become 
dangerous trouble makers when installed by usual production line 
methods. 


Attachment of a base plate to unit mounts to achieve spacing 
control is a makeshift arrangement resulting in excessive weight 
with no height reduction. 


Failure also can result from obsolescent unit mounts employing 
internal rubber, organic or synthetic materials which deteriorate 
rapidly and are susceptible to temperature and environmental 
changes. 


The importance of today’s electronic equipment surely justifies 
the use of integrated mounting systems designed to meet specific 
problems rather than the unreliable application of assembled 
“catalogue” mounts. 











TODAY'S ENGINEERED MOUNTING SYSTEM 


Only 4 mounting holes required. 


Prespaced holes in a one piece base plate assure quick, 
accurate attachment. Relationship of all 4 holes is definitely 
fixed (holes spaced for interchangeability with unit mounts), 

No installation errors or misalignment can occur to disturb 
the precise performance of the mounting system as checked and 
approved on acceptance tests. 














Note reduction in mounting height. Important space saved. Maxi- 
mum spacing (Y) of resilient elements at extreme corners provides 
stability. Less sway space required. 


Robinson All-Metal Engineered 
Mounting Systems Assure Outstanding Performance 
and Reliability of Equipment 


The Robinson concept of vibration and shock control is 
the design and application of 100% all-metal mounting systems. 
Engineered with careful undegstanding of the equipment to be 
protected and performance expected, Robinson mounting systems 
come to you completely manufactured, ready to receive the elec- 
tronic equipment or instrument. 


The integration of these mounting systems into the electronic 
equipment of aircraft and missiles results in reduction of elapsed 
design time and basic development cost. 


Robinson Mountings utilize, as main resilient elements, metal 
wire cushions (MET-L-FLEX), exclusive with Robinson. This 
construction has been thoroughly proven by years of use in nearly 
all military and commercial aircraft. 


Some other important characteristics of Robinson Mountings: 
inherent high damping, non-linear spring rate, performance 
unaffected by grease, oil, water, dust, extreme temperatures or 
environmental changes. 








USE OF ROBINSON ENGINEERED 
MOUNTING SYSTEMS results in: 


A. Reliable and uniform performance in every installation 
under all types of environmental conditions. 


B. Reduced cost through “de”ruggedization of equipment 
— substantial reduction of size and weight is possible 
by simplified and compact design. 

C. Simplified installation — only four attachment holes 
required—pre-spaced to save time and assure accuracy. 











For full information about this new concept of 
vibration and shock control, write or wire today. 


ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 


TETERBORO. NEW) JERSEY 





West Coast Engineering Office: 
3006 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 
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AFA N EWS CONTINUED 


Squadron. Under his leadership, educa- 
tional meetings such as this most recent 
one have become commonplace for the 
Squadron. 


More than 400 people turned out for 
the San Francisco Squadron’s annual Air- 
power Ball, sponsored this year in honor 
of the outstanding AF-ROTC Cadets of 
the four area colleges and universities. 

In addition to the four Cadets hon- 
ored, plaque awards were also presented 
to two members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in recognition of their outstanding 
aviation interest. 

The dance was held in the Peacock 
Court of the Mark Hopkins Hotel, one 
of the two Headquarters Hotels for the 
1955 National Convention. 

Michel Pisani, Far West Regional 
Vice President, presented awards to the 
following Cadets: Clair Lloyd, San 
Francisco State; William Black, Stan- 
ford; Ron Simpson, San Jose State; Rob- 
ert Rubin, University of California. Clay 
Bernard, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and Jack Dierssen, Junior 
Chamber, were also honored. 


CROSS COUNTRY .. . The St. Louis 
Squadron beer and pretzel party was 
held in the Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
December 6, August A. Busch, Jr., the 
host, is a member of AFA ... The 
Cuyahoga Founders Squadron and the 
Cleveland Aviation Club ~»-sponsored a 
dinner commemorating the 51st Anniver- 
sary of the first flight by the Wright Broth- 
ers... The Worcester, Mass., Squadron 
held its annual Christmas party in the 
AFA Clubhouse. Wayne Gibbs was 
Chairman . . . The Olmsted, Penna., 
Squadron planned a tour of the Fair- 
child Aircraft and Engine Corp. plant in 
Hagerstown, Md., as a feature of the 
January 19 meeting. Bob Cox was in 
charge of arrangements . . . The Elgin, 
Ill., Flight sponsored a tour of O’Hare 
AFB for members of Scout Troop 16 
recently. Louis Molner, Squadron mem- 
ber and Assistant Scoutmaster, super- 
vised the event . . . J. B. Edwards, a 
Douglas Aircraft Company engineer, 
spoke on “Helicopters and Their Uses” 
at the last Santa Monica Squadron meet- 
ing... The Twin Cities Squadron Com- 
mander, Bill Kohlan, represented AFA 
at Veterans Day services in Minneapolis 

. AF-ROTC Cadet George Menkick, 
Commander of the Arnold Air Society’s 
Kitty Hawk Squadron, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, has been awarded AFA’s 
Silver Medal as the outstanding Ad- 
vanced Cadet on campus. AFA Director 
Morry Worshill made the presentation... 
Wing Convention dates and sites have 
been announced by three Wings: Cali- 
fornia will hold its meeting April 30 to 
May 1, in Fresno; Ohio’s will be May 7 
and 8 in Toledo; New York’s will be May 
21 in New York City. Details on these 
and others will be announced later. Plan 
now to attend your Wing’s Convention 
and participate in Squadron and Wing 
activities. —END 





Are you one of a select croup of aerodynamicists sin- 
cerely interested in houndary layer control projects? 
The Aircraft Division of Fairchild offers a genuine 
creative opportunity to such men. 

Fairchild has been intensively engaged in bound- 
ary layer control studies since 1951. In addition 
to building up its own staff of engineers specializ- 
Ing in boundary layer control. the company has 
contracts in effect with Mississippi State Univer- 
sity and leading authorities in boundary laver con- 
trol at Princeton and the University of Wichita. 
Recently. Fairchild) appropriated more than a 
million dollars of company funds for an accelerated 
program of boundary layer control. 

Gracious country living only minutes away from 
urban Baltimore or Washington... paid pension 
plan... an excellent salary with paid vacations... 
an ideal working environment... generous health, 
hospitalization and life insurance ... and the many 
other benefits of a progressive company add to the 
pieasure of working with Fairchild. 

You'll be investing wisely in a secure future if you 
take time today to write to Walter Tydon, Chief Engi- 
neer, outlining your qualifications. Your correspond: 


ence will be kept in complete confidence, of course. 


—- BOUNDARY LAYER CONTROL 
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FaiRCHILD 
Airc Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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An AIR FORCE Magazine fiction feature by David F. McCallister 


FTER the chaplain had said his 
few solemn words, the fighter 
jockeys began filing out of the 
briefing room. Mark Allison lin- 

gered for one last look at the names 
on the briefing board—Allison, Davis, 
Wy noski, O’Brien, Danielsen, Esposito, 
LeFevre. Looked like the roll call at 
the United Nations. This was Allison’s 
hundredth mission—the last show. 
One more. Then, like so many happy 
warriors before him had done, he 
would surreptitiously slip into the 
briefing room, scribble FIGMO on 
the blackboard, sign his name under 
it, then race like crazy to the other 


Commies, then boing right back across 
the lines before they can unlimber 
their flak. If my Yid luck holds out 
we won't see any of those neon golf 
balls; no MIGS; none of those black 
clouds with the cast-iron centers.” 
Sid shuddered at the thought of the 
heavy flak, then looked up at the 
older fly guy who had led him around 
by the hand for almost a year. 
“Ace,” he said seriously, “this 
young tiger ain't happy when that 
heavy stuff starts coming up.” 
“Heavy flak shakes up the best of 
“em. Sid,” Mark replied grimly. 
Sid smiled as he said cockily, “You 


Sidney Davis does have a bit of the 
tiger in him, he ain't no hero. I’m just 
another necktie salesman from old 


‘ Battery D who wants to go back home 


and write his memoirs.” 

o e e 
Mark slid the locker door open and 
lifted out his dark blue coveralls. 
Hanging his battlejacket on a hook, 
he slipped into the coveralls, then 
reached for his anti-G suit. The blue 
and gold Eighth Air Force shoulder 
patch on his battlejacket caught his 
eye. He had flown Mustangs ouft of 
England as a fighter escort pilot dur- 
ing World War II and he thought, 


in « war fought at tree-top level, an F-84. pilot learned what makes a man a hero 


side of the field with orders that put 
him on the four-engined MATS 
dreamboat bound for San Francisco. 

Linda, with the golden hair, would 
be there to meet him. The kids, 
too... Mark Jr., little Linda, Debby, 
and Stevey Boy. No more flak, no more 
MIGs, no more missions, and no more 
nights of rolling and tossing, sweat- 
ing out that Commie bullet with his 
name on it. 

He put his hand into his pants 
pocket and felt a piece of cold rec- 
tangular metal. As his fingers slid 
across the letters imprinted on it, 
Mark gritted his teeth. He didn’t have 
to look to know that they spelled 
Kriegsgefangener Stalag VII A. Those 
letters were imprinted on his brain 
with Jerry barbed wire. He thought 
about that last show he flew out of 
England. Was it only seven years ago? 
Seemed more like twenty or thirty, 
or just a bad dream. He shook his head 
to chase away that old nightmare, 
then forced a dry chuckle and mum- 
bled to himself, “Well, at least they 
let us win that one.” 

“C'mon, Ace, you’re holding up the 
war!” freckled-faced Sid Davis called 
from the doorway. 

“There'll be other wars, son, so 
don’t rush off in the heat of the day,” 
Mark replied, then began walking 
toward the door, his mind five thou- 
sand miles away in the land where 
all the bogies are little friends. 

Sid patted him on the back as they 
walked toward the pilots’ locker room. 

“Well, Ace, this is the one you've 
been looking for. And you lucked up 
on a real good one too. Got yourself 
a milk run for the last show. Sure 
hope I’m just as lucky. All we have 
to do is boing ten miles over the 
lines, plunk two napalm bombs and 
eight rockets into some hard-headed 


don’t have to worry about MIGs on 
this show. You’ve got Sid Davis, the 
hottest wingman in Korea, making 
certain that Mrs. Allison’s hotpipe 
artist keeps her and all those little 
crumb-crunchers in groceries for years 
to come.” 

Mark grinned down at the young 
redhead. “And don’t forget that silver 
mezuzah your father sent me is still 
hanging right next to my St. Christo- 
pher medal.” 

Sid beamed. “You’ve got it made, 
Ace. Stick with us Davises and we'll 
not only make you famous . . . but 
rich! Ace, I can see it now. Full-page 
ads in all the Frisco papers. ‘Capt. 
Mark Allison, fighter ace of two wars, 
announces the opening of the West 
Coast’s most exclusive men’s shop, 
carrying a full line of those famous 
Davis Dapper Dan gahments .. . 
shipped direct from New Yawk’s 
world-renowned gahment district.’ ” 

“Via Sid’s Supersonic Airlines?” 

Sid’s freckled face sobered as he 
gesticulated to impress the skeptical 
captain. “Look, Ace, I’m serious. Back 
in New York my old man is a wheel. 
He’s got loot. He'll set you up in a 
good garment business any place you 
name. We gotta branch out. We gotta 
keep expanding. We gotta keep bring- 
ing in the loot. When I get home I'll 
really get you in straight with the old 
man. After I finish telling him how 
you brought me through this fiasco 
without a scratch, he'll love you like 
a son. And it won't be long before 
I’m back there either. Fifteen more 
missions and I’m going to bid this 
Suwon Sun, Sand and Surf Club one 
great big sayonara. Two months after 
that I’m shedding this shade eighty- 
four garb forever and a day. I'll clue 
you, Ace. These fighting wars are for 
the heroes. And even though young 


yep, Sid, this low-level ground sup- 
port racket is for the heroes. It’s 
not like the last big hate, when we 
fought upstairs where it was clean. 
This is a dirty, bloody kind of war; 
slugging it out at tree-top level with 
guns we can’t see; screeching up nar- 
row valleys and crashing into cables; 
pouring rockets and bombs jnto bunk- 
ers filled with Commies; getting the 
hell shot out of us on every mission; 
fighting in the filth like a mud-slog- 
ging infantryman. You're right, Sid, 
this stuff is for the heroes. 

Mark felt good when his loaded 
Thunderjet mushed into the air at the 
eighty-five hundred foot marker of 
that nine thousand feet- of narrow 
macadam. And he had every right 
to feel good because it was his last 
show and he was leading it. 

The sixteen Thunderjets bored 
north, with black plumes of oily 
smoke pouring from their tailpipes. 
Mark felt his aircraft wallow a little. 
Glancing to his right, he saw Sid’s 
tip tank only a foot away from the 
trailing edge of his aileron. Motion- 
ing Sid to move out, he watched $id 
assume his correct position and hold 
the T-jet seemingly motionless in the 
sky. Sid raised his left hand and 
formed an OK signal with his thumb 
amd index finger. Mark grinned be- 
neath his mask and looked across the 
ninety feet of space. Only a patch of 
freckled skin and a pair of eyes pro- 
truded above the big green oxygen 
mask and below the scarlet crash hel- 
met. 

“You're a hero and don’t know it, 
Sid,” he mumbled. 

Passing over the bomb line, he 
peered through the thick glass of the 
windscreen and located the target ap- 
proximately six miles at twelve o’clock 

(Continued on page 93) 
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LURIA STANDARDIZATION PROVIDES THE FAST, 
EASY, ECONOMICAL SOLUTION TO AIRPORT EXPANSION 


Why do Luria steel structures fill the widest variety of airport 
needs? Because the Luria System of Standardization provides the 
adaptability, flexibility — yes, and even the permanence — 
that formerly could be found only in custom-built units. And 
this is achieved without sacrificing the speed and economies of 
standardization. 

During the last ten years, nearly 500 Luria aircraft installations 
have been made. The United States Air Force has standardized on 


14 Luria designs . . . and uses a wide variety of other Luria 
hangars. At Lockheed Aircraft, Luria structures cover over a 
million square feet. Among the hundreds of other Luria instal- 
lations are hangars and buildings for the airfields of Turkey, Iran 
and Argentina . . . for many air lines including Pan American, 
United, American, Eastern, Northwest and Capital . . . and for 
many airports including New York International, Detroit Wayne 
Major, Springfield, Illinois and Westchester County, New York. 


A PARTIAL SHOWING OF STRUCTURES 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 














STANDARDIZED HANGARS — both girder and 
truss types for commercial and military aircraft. 





AIRPORT TERMINAL shows how effectively Luria STANDARDIZED MAINTENANCE SHELTER for 


DOUBLE CANTILEVER hangar for double-apron 
air traffic. Accommodates aircraft of all sizes. 


ALL-PURPOSE" WING” HANGAR accommodates | 
one heavy aircraft or two medium aircraft. 






[V1 PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 
(V] MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 
_ {V] HIGH SPEED ERECTION 


(V] Low COST MAINTENANCE 
[V1] GREATER AVAILABILITY 


steel buildings con be adapted to airport needs. heavy aircraft. Portable, enclosed, weather-proof, | 


LUBRIA ENGINE ERING Company 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York ¢ Plant: Bethlehem, Pa. @® District Offices: Atlanta, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Washington, D.C 
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LAST SHOW 


CONTINUED 





low. Six Red tanks were supposed 
to be hidden in a grove of trees on 
the south side of the valley. Signaling 
the squadron to assume an_ attack 
formation, he dived toward the trees. 
Passing over the top of a tall hill 
with just a few feet to spare, he felt 
the convective air currents jar the 
aircraft. Out of the corner of his eye 
he could see the air condensing into 
white sheets as it struck the leading 
edge of the wing knifing through the 
air at five hundred knots. The roar 
of the wind and the high-pitched 
whine of the gas turbine engine filled 
the cockpit with a sound he loved. 
As the grove of trees began to dis- 
appear under the nose of the T-jet, 
he pressed the red button atop the 
control stick and the napalm bombs 
dropped free. The jet nosed up ab- 
ruptiy. Easing in some forward trim 
to take the weight off the controls, 
he reefed the pipe into a tight climb- 
ing turn to the deft so he could ob- 
serve his strikes. At four thousand 
feet he looked down and saw the en- 
tire grove of trees flaming brilliantly. 

“Ah, boy,” he muttered to himself 
happily. “Just like the book.” 

Sid’s voice came through his ear- 
phones. “Hey, Ace, that was the 
wrong grove. I spotted those tanks 
three hundred yards farther up the 
valley.” 

Mark looked at the next thicket. 
There they were! Six armored hulks 
trying to hide behind some flimsy 
branches. As he whipped the T-jet 
into a tight left turn, the G forces 
shoved his body into the seat and a 
numbness seeped through him as 
gravity pulled the blood from his 
head. Mark eased off the back pres- 
sure and the numbness disappeared 
instantly. As he dived he put the 
white pipper of light in the gun- 
sight on the nearest tank. At three 
hundred yards he pressed the button 
and four rockets raced toward the 
metal monster. The thicket disap- 
peared beneath the nose and he reefed 


About the author 


If you were searching for an adjective 
that would best describe David F. Mc- 
Callister, you would be forced to settle 
on peripatetic. Dave moves around so 
much that it’s difficult to know where 
he’s been, where he is, or where he’s 
going. This is the result of his many 
vocations and avocations. He runs one 
of the largest catering businesses on the 
East Coast; manufactures and sells a 
varicty of soups (he always closes his let- 
ters “Soupersonically yours”); demon- 
strates his “Soup Cutter”—a navigational 


back the stick to keep from flying 
into the top branches. The T-jet 
shuddered in a high-speed stall as 
he zoomed upward off the target. 
Flashes of red streaked past the lead- 
ing edge of his right wing, then he 
felt a dull, stomach-quaking clump! 
He was hit! 

The high-pitched whine died to a 
whisper, and the red fire-warning 
light on the panel flashed on. He 
swallowed hard as he yanked the 
throttle to the stopcock position. Be- 
fore he could press the mike button 
Sid’s voice blared through his ear- 
phones. “You’re hit, Ace! You’re on 
fire! Bail out! Bail out!” 

The frantic words electrified him 
into action. He knew the gas turbine 
would blow in about thirty seconds 
and the aircraft would fall apart be- 
fore ‘he could belly in onto the dirt 
road running through the heart of the 
valley. There was no choice . . . he 
had to bail out! 


He glanced at the altimeter. Eight . 


hundred feet of terror firmament be- 
tween me and terra firma, he thought. 
It was almost suicide to even try 
bailing out. “Bail, Ace, bail!” Sid’s 
voice shrieked. “Don’t wait! Bail out! 
Now!” 

Oily blue smoke flooded the cock- 
pit. He couldn’t see the instrument 
panel. Instinctively he placed his 
feet in the seat stirrups, then pulled 
up the left armrest that blew off the 
canopy. The three-hundred-knot wind 
buffeted his head against the armor- 
plated headrest as he pulled up the 
right armrest and squeezed _ the 
trigger . . . POW! The explosive 
charge shot him up and over the tail 
of the T-jet. 


The earth spun dizzily as the seat - 


whirled around and around. A caco- 
phony of bombs, rockets, and jet ex- 
hausts reverberated in his ears, cloud- 
ing his brain with a nightmarish pic- 
ture. Around and around, sky and 
earth, blue and brown, orange ftashes, 
silver wings, red clay, the world 


aid for jet pilots; commands the 142d 
Fighter Squadron of the Delaware ANG; 
and turns out novels, articles, and mo- 
tion-picture scripts with the regularity of 
a printing press. Since he began writing 
a few years ago, McSnapper, as he’s 
known to us, has delivered himself of one 
million words. His secret: carry a portable 
typewriter with you at all times. “Last 
Show” marks McSnapper’s debut in Am 
Force Magazine. He got the idea for the 
story from the good luck charm that, like 
his typewriter, is always with him. We 
expect our peripatetic fighter pilot’s sec- 
ond million words will include more for 
us.—The Editors. 


. 


turned upside down in a mad su: 
realistic fantasy! 

He clawed frantically at the safety 
belt release. A hard kick and the seat 
was gone. Groping for the D-ring he 
yanked the chrome handle and tore it 
from the harness. Behind it streamed 
two feet of wire. The earth was com- 
ing up faster and faster! He held 
his breath. Pop! The white and 
orange canopy blossomed overhead. 
The leg straps tore into the flesh 
of his groin. The metal buckle on 
the chest strap slapped him on the 
chin, laying the flesh open. Then 
came the bone-crushing jar as his 
feet hit the ground and his chin 
struck his knees. He rolled over in 
an unconscious heap. 

Mark came back to life in an un- 
real world of wailing, screeching en- 
gines and earth-jarring explosions. The 
staccato bark of the fifty-caliber ma- 
chine guns rattled through the valley 
as the T-jets swooped down and 
blasted the green-clad figures that 
poured across the frozen rice paddies 
to get at the prostrate form lying on 
the cold, clay road. Rifles cracked 
and the clay splintered as the bullets 
splattered against the frozen earth, 
then ricocheted into the hills behind 
him. An excruciating pain shot up 
his right leg. The ankle was turned 
like no ankle should be—broken. The 
blue above turned to purple, then 
black, and it became quiet for him 
again. 

Minutes passed and the shaking of 
the earth had ceased when he opened 
his eyes. But the whine of the gas 
turbines, the howl of the exhausts, 
and the bark of the lethal fifties per- 
sisted. He glanced at his watch—0915. 
He’d been on the ground sixteen min- 
utes. His rockets were fired at 0858— 
that he knew. He counted the T-jets 
racing madly up and down the val- 
ley. Thirteen remained. Two had gone 
back to guide the Air Rescue hopty- 
copter. The hills behind him were 

(Continued on following page) 
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with the 


TrMpcay 


TEST OVER-HEAT DETECTORS 
and WING ANTI-ICE SYSTEMS 
--- RIGHT ON THE PLANE! 


The tTempcat checks thermal switch and 
individual thermocouple accuracy. 


TEMPCAL functionally tests thermal switches 
with their fire detection and anti-ice systems 
at their operating temperatures right on the 
aircraft...and its relay circuit makes it 
possible to check switches only on or off the 
plane. Additionally, using a selected part of 
the TEMPCAL circuit, cylinder head tempera- 
ture thermocouples and their circuits to the 
flight deck instrument can be checked. 


ACCURACY—TEMPCAL Tester temperature 
readings are made on a highly accurate 
potentiometer; guaranteed accuracy is 
+5°F with temperatures ranging from 
0° to 800°F. Heater probes oor for cylin- 
der head thermocouples are guaranteed 
accurate to +4°C at 0° to 300°C operating 
temperatures. 


FASTER MAINTENANCE CHECKS—It is no longer 
necessary to take thermal switches to the 
“lab” for testing. TEMPCAL probes reach a 
temperature of 800°F in about 8 minutes 
for quick maintenance checks on the aircraft. 


The production or maintenance engineer, 
pilot and cost accountant will readily real- 
ize the savings and safety factors resulting 
from TEMPCAL use. We invite inquiries con- 
cerning the TEMPCAL (as well as the JETCAL 
‘oon or jet engine EGT system accuracy) 
and will be glad to have our engineering 
department help solve your heat problems. 
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cold, barren, and lifeless. Nothing 
stirred. All the Commies were on the 
south side of the valley. 

It’s 0920 and they've got enough 
fuel for twenty more minutes. More 
fifties began to sputter. Another 841 
out of ammo. That made it eleven. 
The two remaining had enough for 
one or possibly two more passes. The 
jets circled like fish hawks. 

Green-clad figures raced across the 
frozen paddies. A T-jet streaked down 
to cut them off. Flashes of flame 
spurted from nose and wings, then 
spluttered and were silent . . . num- 
ber twelve out of ammo. 

Mark reached for the .45 in the 
shoulder holster. A Red tank rum- 
bled down the road from the east. 
A lone T-jet streaked toward the lum- 
bering steel monster, spitting flame 
and lead. Diamonds of white light 
danced along the green armor plate 
as the API ammo bounced innocuously 
off the tough steel shell. The tank 
rumbled onward. The guns spluttered, 
faltered, then the echo of a staccato 
bark rippled up the valley. Mark 
watched the thirteenth T-jet join the 
big circle overhead. 

From above, thirteen pairs of eyes 




















CONTINUED 


peered down at the helpless figure 
rolling down the embankment int 
the ditch to escape the metal monste; 
that ground ominously toward him, 
Looking up Mark watched them cir. 
cle, then he reached inside his shir, 
and pulled out the silver chain tha 
hung around his neck. Dangling in his 
hand, the silver mezuzah, with the 
Star of David on its silver shaft 
sparkled in the morning sunlight. Nex 
to it the copper medal of St. Christo. 
pher glowed red. 

Closing his eyes Mark turned his 
face up to the sky and offered a las 
quick prayer, then looked to the south 
where he heard the faint thrashing 
and beating of a whirlybird engine, 
Like a fantastic insect it clawed its 
way through the blue sky ten miles 
away. It was too late. Linda, Linda! 

But from the west came the shrill 
shriek of a gas turbine. Turning his 
head, Mark saw a flash of silver 
streaking up the red clay road, it 
shiny belly almost touching the clay, 
As the jet wailed past he saw the large 
scarlet’ letters blazoned across the 
nose—‘“Sid’s Subsonic Sweetheart.” An 
ear-splitting, earth-shaking explosion 
rent the air as the T-jet crashed head. 
long into the tank, flowering into a 
thousand pieces of flaming debris. 

0945... the Thunderjets departed. 
Only the crackle of the burning tank 
treads and the clackety-clack of the 
approaching eggbeater disturbed the 
quiet that had descended upon the 
valley. It was one helluva way to end 
the show. 

* ° e 

From his hospital bed at Johnny 
Air Force Base, Mark watched the 
condensation sparkle as the _ littl 
drops raced down the windowpane. 
It was getting on to February and the 
ankle was almost strong enough to 
walk on. Soon he’d be catching tha 
dreamboat. But even the thought d 
Linda and the kids could not crack: 
smile from his lips. 

A nurse in a starched white ut 
form bustled into the room, a clip 
board in her hand. She caught the 
sadness in Mark’s gaze. “Buck vw), 
Captain. Your orders will be comins 
through in a few days and you'll k 
going home like a hero.” 


Mark’s gaze dropped to his chet 


where sunbeams were dancing across 
the Star of David that hung on the 
silver chain. He looked. at the nurse. 
“Lieutenant, you’ve got me all wrong 
I’m just another necktie salesman 
ing home to write his memoirs.” He 
peered grimly out the window ai! 
said, “The heroes never go home. 
—END 
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The case of the RT-66... 


a, 





From raw material 





to finished product 
under one roof! 


Bar stock, sheet metal, wire and 
other raw material for the Receiver- 
Transmitter RT-66/GRC is cut to size 
for cases, chassis, gears and other 
Lewyt-made components. 


» Lewyt’s engineering versatility 
enables it to make over 75% of the 
components for the RT-66 — variable 
capacitors, coils, chokes, transformers 
and most of the mechanical parts. 


The RT-66 Receiver-Transmitter 
is typical of the jobs Lewyt has done for 
all branches of the Armed Services. 


By making many of its own components instead 
of buying them, Lewyt is able to control quality, 
maintain delivery schedules and keep costs 
down through elimination of “double profits”, 


Lewyt has been a Government Contractor 
in war and peace since 1914. It keeps 1800 
trained workers on its assembly-lines at all 
times — busy in peace, ready overnight for 
emergency production should the need arise. 


2 Jig-borers in Lewyt’s large Tool 
and Die Department turn out precision 
tools to guarantee top quality parts 
when RT-66 is mass-produced. 


5 As chassis take shape, Lewyt’s 
quality control system goes to work. 
Here a sample sub-assembly is checked 
to insure conformance with process 
quality level. 


LEWYT 


Manufacturer of Electronic and 
Electro-Mechanical Equipment Since 1888 





3 Special Lewyt-designed ma- 
chines cut costs and speed up produc- 
tion. This one automatically drilled 
and tapped over a million holes in 
RT-66 condenser parts. 





S Central control system delivers 
crystal controlled frequencies and fre- 
quency response curves to 28 RT-66 
test positions to assure uniform per- 


formance of final unit. 





LEWYT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 
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The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no yp be 
sonal, political or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorpo 
February 4, 1946. 





OBJECTIVES 


© To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. ¢ To keep AFA members and the 
public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. ¢ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


members of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERSHIP 


a; 









Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have 
been assigned or attached to the USAF or 
its predecessor services, or who are cur- 
rently enrolled in the Air Force Reserve or 
the Air National Guard. $5.00 per year. 
Service Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Individuals now assigned or at- 
tached to the USAF. $5.00 per year. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding : Individuals enrolled as Air Force 
ROTC Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. 
$3.00 per year. 

Associate Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Individuals not eligible for Ac- 
tive or Service membership who have 
demonstrated their interest in furthering 


re, 


the aims and purposes of Air Force Aggo. 
ciation. $5.00 per year. 4 
Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-mem. 
bership status who receive subscriptions t 
AIR FORCE Magazine and special magg. 
zine supplements known as Industrial Ser. 
vice Reports. 














JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Steb- 
bins, 66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. 
(New England); Randall Leopold, Box 150, 
Lewistown, Penna. (Northeast); Willard W. 
Millikan, 3346 Martha Custis Drive, Alex- 
andria, Va. (Central East); Jerome A. 
Waterman, 901 S. Orleans, Tampa, Fla. 
(Southeast); Glenn D. Sanderson, 44 Capi- 
tal Ave., NE, Battle Creek, Mich. (Great 
Lakes); Edwin A. Kube, 4516 42d Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. (North Central); 
Frank T. McCoy, Jr., Powell Ave., Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. (South Central); J. Chesley 
Stewart, 1423 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(Midwest); Thomas D. Campbell, 323 Third 
St., SW, Albuquerque, N. M. (Southwest); 
Wm. Thayer Tutt, Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. (Rocky. Mountain); 
Winfield G. Young, 2039 E. 103 St., Seattle 
55, Wash. (Northwest); Michel Pisani, 485 
Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. (Far 
West); Roy J. Leffingwell, P. O. Box 2450, 
Honolulu, T. H. (Pacific Ocean Area). 


WING COMMANDERS 


JOHN R. ALISON, President 
c/o Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Co. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Directors: George A. Anderl, 412 N. Hum- 
phrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Walter T. Bon- 
ney, 9617 Bristol Ave., Silver Spring, Md.; 
John J. Currie, 175 E. Railway Ave., Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Edward P. Curtis, 343 State 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; James H. Doolit- 


tle, 50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y.; Merle - 


S. Else, 2127 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 7, 
Minn.; George D. Hardy, 3403 Nicholson 
St., Hyattsville, Md.; John P. Henebry, 
Box 448, Park Ridge, Ill.; Robert S. John- 
son, 235 S. Brixton Road, Garden City, 
L. I., N. Y.; Arthur F. Kelly, 6060 Avion 
Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif.; Thomas G. 
Lanphier, Jr., 3165 Pacific Highway, San 
Diego 12, Calif.; W. Barton Leach, 295 
Meadowbrook Road, Weston, Mass.; Carl 
J. Long, 1050 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Penna.; James H. McDivitt, 7461 Ken- 
ton Drive, San Gabriel, Calif.; Rev. John 
R. McLaughlin, 223 Tenafly Road, Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Clements McMullen, 515 La- 










GEORGE C. KENNEY, Chairman of 
the Board 
23 W. 45th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


mont Ave., San Antonio 9, Tex.; Dr. Jer. 
ome H. Meyer, 880 Fidelity Lew Dayton, 
Ohio.; Msgr. William F. Mullally, 494 
Bancroft Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo.; Larry p, 
Peters, National Commander, Arnold Air 
Society, Univ. of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr: 
Charles W. Purcell, 1102 N. Charles S$, 
Baltimore, 1, Md.; Mary Gill Rice, Canton 
Ave., Grand Forest Beach, Huron, Ohio: 
Nancy W. Scherer, President, National 
Ladies Auxiliary, 519 S. Fir Ave., Ingle. 
wood, Calif.; C. R. Smith, Apt. 4-A, 51) 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Can A 
Spaatz, 1654 Avon Place, NW, Washington # 
D.C.; Thomas F. Stack, Central Tower, Sa 
Francisco 3, Calif.; Harold C. Stuart, Suite 

, 1001 Conn. Ave., NW, Washington 
D.C.; T. F. Walkowicz, Suite 5600, 30 Rocke. 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Gil 
Robb Wilson, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; Morry Worshill, 2223 Highlan 
Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 













































Thomas E. Bazzarre, Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; 
Girard A. Bergeron, Warwick, R. I.; Jo- 
seph Boricheski, South River, N. J.; W. P. 
Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; Robert Carlson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John Carr, Chicago, 
Ill.; Irvin F. Duddleson, South Bend, Ind.; 
Robert F. Emerson, Lansing, Mich.; Paul 
M. Fisher, Ogden, Utah; Roland E. Frey, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur L. Gordon, 
Honolulu, T. H.; Frederic P. Goulston, Day- 
ton, Ohio; William H. Hadley, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Harold R. Hansen, Seattle, Wash.; 
Gerald T. Hayes, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
James Hewett, Denver, Colo.; Cecil C. How- 
ard, Pasadena, Calif.; Arland L. James, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; David S. Levison, 












Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert H. Mitchell, Port: 
land, Ore.; Robert N. Meupi. Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Charles P. Powell, Mobile, Ala.; F. 0. 
Rudesill, New Orleans, La.; Lloyd J. Stre: 
fuss, Washington, D. C.; Edwin A. Tomav: 
ski, Taunton, Mass.; John S. Warner, Tov: 
=. Md.; Leonard Work, State College, 
enna. = 





Albany, N. Y., Adam G. Hisgen, 45 Rooney 
Ave.; Albuquerque, N. Mex., Vernon L. 
Gilmore, 216 Mesa, SE; Altoona, Pa., Robert 

. King, 3904 4th Ave.; Baltimore, Md., 
Henry Rosendale, Jr., P. O. Box 3725; Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., Oscar W. Brady, 14 Doug- 
las St.; Beckley, W. Va., Estil Thorne, 106 
Nathan St.; Belmont, Mass., Harold F. 
O'Neil, 37 Franklin St.; Boston, Mass., 
Philipe F. Coury, 77 Readville St., Read- 
ville; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jerome J. Briefner, 
10 Maple St.; Chicago, Ill., Leroy Kwiatt, 
5315 . Grove St., Skokie; Chicopee, 
Mass., Raymond J. Tomchik, 104 Gran- 
ville Ave.; Clearfield, Utah, George van 
Leeuwen, E-4 Army Way, Washington 
Terrace; Cleveland, Ohio, Melvin J. Fen- 
rich, 535 E. 246th St., Euclid; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Crawford Scott, 2447 York- 
town Rd.; Dayton, Ohio, Jack Jenefsky, 
1428 Benson Dr.; Daytona Beach, Fila., 
George M. James, P.O. Box 1730; Dearborn, 
Mich., Berge B. Manoogian, 5615 Horger; 
Detroit, Mich., Phillip Rosenberg, 23131 Sus- 
sex Pl., Oak Park; Elgin, Ill., Donald 
Clute, 328 Lavell St.; Enid, Okla., Frank 
Peipenbring, Jr., 1222 E. Maine; Fairfield, 
Calif., Charles P. Prime, 709 Jackson St.; 
Flint, Mich., Edward R. Kanaby, G-2114 
Nedra St.; Fresno, Calif., Walter Willms, 
1229 Linden Ave.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Edward White, 2726 Albert Dr., SE; 
Harrisburg, Penna., Robert A. Cox, 1829 
Regina St.; Honolulu T. H., William Saun- 


ders, P. O. Box 1618; Jackson, Mich., 
Keith L. Hall, 1314 Rhodes St.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Eugene P. Waterstraat, 1408 Reed 
St.; Kansas City, Kan., Otis F. Bryan, 9000 
W. 67th St., Merriam; Kenosha, Wis., Dale 
G. March, Rt. 4, Box 655; Kirksville, Mo., 
Emery L. Wolf, La Plata; Lake Charles, 
La., Everett R. Scott, Jr., Box 573; Lansing, 
Mich., James Vignola, 400 Gunson St.; 
Leesburg, Fla., Dr. James B. Hall, Box 607, 
Mt. Dora; Lewistown, Pa., Styron Reichen- 
bach, 319 Shaw Ave.; Long Beach, Cailif., 
John Bainer, 2516 Lesserman St., Torrance; 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Raymond B. Scherer, 
519 So. Fir Ave., Inglewood; Lubbock, Tex., 
Nat Kizer, 2506 3lst St.; Madison, Wis., 
Edward J. Lottes, 405 Stone Terrace; 
Miami, Fla., J. Alan Cross, 305 SW 23rd 
Ave.; Miami Beach, Fla., Francis M. Brady, 
4501 Prairie Ave.; Milwaukee, Wis., Leonard 
Dereszynski, 2922 S. 13th.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., William G. Kohlan, 1610 5th St. NE; 
Mobile, Ala., Charles P. Powell, 3069 Bel- 
mont St.; Modesto, Calif.,. George W. Saltz, 
Drawer A; Nashville, Tenn., Frank T. Mc- 
Coy, Jr., Powell Ave.; New Orleans, La., 
F. O. Rudesill, 4800 Airline Highway; New 
York, N. Y., David S. Levison, 216 Forbell 
St.. Brooklyn; Ogden, Utah, Harry J. Day- 
huff, P.O. Box 1063; Owensville, Mo., Jack G. 
Hansen, 212 W. Madison; Pasadena, Calif., 
Louis S. Hauger, 840 N. Michigan Ave; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., James J. Gilboy, 498 Kent Rd., 















Springfeld; Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert 
Carr, 1227 Chelton; Portland, Ore., Ker 
neth Bostwick, 512 ‘“‘B” Rd., Kellogg Park 
508; St. Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmef 
2522 Thayer Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., J. Chesle} 
Stewart, 1423 Locust St.; St. Petersb 
Fla., John E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S 
San Diego, Calif., Frank J. Brazda, Ml 
Coronado Ave.; San Francisco, Calif., B 
mer R. Barber, 616 Elizabeth St.; San Jua 
P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, Isla Grande Ait 
poss: Santa Monica, Calif., James F. Czac 
608 5th St., Manhattan Beach; Seattle 
Wash., Gunnar Sather, 5711 59th, NE 
Skokie, Ill., Robert Vaughan, 8303 N. Monti 
cello Ave.; South Bend, Ind., Paul Moye! 
618 E. Washington; Spokane, Wasi 
H. R. Wallace, P. O. Box 2203; Springfiel 
Mo., Carl J. Benning, 523 Woodruff Bldé, 
State College, Pa., Josephine Groesbeck, 6s 
Fairway Rd.; Stockton, Calif., Royal 
Parker, 220 E. Noble St.; Syracuse, N. Y.,! 
William Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott St. 
Tampa, Fla., Thomas L. Dawson, 4010 Barcé 
lona; Taunton, Mass., Thomas B. White, 
Hart St.; Toledo, Ohio, Dean W. Hufi 
511 Congress St.; Van Nuys, Calif., Curtis 
Christensen, P. O. Box 2067, South Anne 
Washington, D. C., William F. Kraemé 
6603 Julian St., Springfield, Va.; West F 
Beach, Fla., Edw. L. Johannes, 628 Foré 
Hills Blvd.; Worcester Mass., G aye 
Gibbs, 119 Monadnock Rd. 































































NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 
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Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Organization Director: Gus Duda 







Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. 














LANDING GEAR: Shock absorbing’ 


struts, wheels, brakes, hydraulic 
steering, Cerametallic brake lining. 


A STORY WORTH 
REPEATING 


During the past year, our advertising has 
emphasized and re-emphasized one significant 
fact. For over thirty years, Bendix Products 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation has 
employed the largest group of trained special- 
ists in the fields of fuel metering, landing gear, 
wheel and brake equipment to be found any- 
where in the aviation industry. 


It is indeed a story well worth repeating for 
obviously out of this vast reservoir of special- 
ized experience can come better designed prod- 
ucts, lower cost and on-schedule production. 


It is in fact the principal reason why leading 
air frame builders and engine manufacturers 
turn to Bendix Products for the best solution to 
their fuel metering, landing gear, shock absorb- 
ing strut, wheel and brake problems. 


Bendix | 
Products | 
ENGINE FUEL SYSTEMS: Fuel metering controls D VARY LO 44 


for jets and ram jets, injection and float 
type carburetors, direct fuel injection systems. 











THE NAVY GETS A “FLYING LST” 


NOw THE NAVY Can ‘“‘put it there”’ on distant 
beaches in hours instead of weeks. With Convair’s 
R3Y, planning charts spring to life overnight. 
The R3Y Tradewind has globe-roaming range, 
turboprop speed, and boxcar capacity — and the 
seven seas are its landing fields. World’s first 
water-based transport with land-based perform- 
ance — the R3Y is another dramatic result of 


Engineering to the Nth power 00 NVAI R 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





